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THE ROUTE OF THE CORONADO EXPEDITION IN 
TEXAS 


DAVID DONOGHUE 


A casual reading of “The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542,” by 
George Parker Winship,’ led me to suspect that this first Spanish 
army that marched on the great western plains of America ex- 
plored an area much less in extent than has been heretofore 
ascribed to it by historians. I am convinced by their own state- 
ments that the explorers never left the flat Llano Estacado, that 
they never traversed the rolling plains of Oklahoma, Kansas, or 
Nebraska. It is the purpose of this discussion to correlate the 
various accounts of this eastern portion of Coronado’s journey as 
set forth in the narratives of Castaneda, Jaramillo and Coronado, 
the Relactin del Suceso, and the Relactén Postrera de Sivola, and 
to check them with the actual topography of the southern part 
of the Great Plains. I shall undertake to show that the routes 
proposed by previous historians are clearly impossible, and that 
it is highly probable and reasonable that the route of the expedi- 
tion at this point never left the Llano Estacado. 

The crux of the problem is fixing the correct situation of 
Quivira, the settlement at which the explorer turned and started 
back. In locating the site of Quivira, modern writers put much 
stress on the distances, directions, and number of days’ march 
given in the narratives, and especially on Coronado’s statement 

‘Winship, George Parker, The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542. Four- 


teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Part 1, pages 329 to 637, Washington, 1896. 
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that Quivira was in the 40th degree of latitude. My own experi- 
ence in becoming acquainted with the geography and geology of 
Texas during the past twenty years prompts me to make the 
assertion that directions are seldom accurate, that distances are 
usually over-estimated, and that the length of a day’s march too 
often represents the best day’s march. Quivira is generally placed 
by historians in the state of Kansas upon the Arkansas, the Kansas, 
or the Missouri river. All descriptions of the country traversed 
are thereby ignored in order to put Quivira on a river running to 
the northeast in the 40th degree of latitude! 

It is a well defined principle of law that boundaries are more 
certainly established by descriptions of and references to natural 
objects or features than by calls for distance and direction. It is 
this more certain method that I shall use to prove that the expedi- 
tion never left the Llano Estacado, and that Quivira was within 
the present limits of the Texas Panhandle. 

The principal accounts of Coronado’s route are the narratives 
of Castaneda and Jaramillo, the letters of Coronado, the Relacin 
del Suceso, and the Relacién Postrera de Sivola. These narratives 
vary widely as to the distances, directions, and the number of days 
that the expedition spent in traveling from place to place. How- 
ever, they all agree on one important point, that the eastern part 


of the journey was entirely upon plains, “so level that men became 


lost when they went off half a league.” 

Upon Winship’s translations of these narratives as given in the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1 have 
based the following summary: 

In May, 1541, Coronado’s army, with “1000 horses and 500 of 
our cows and more than 5000 rams and ewes and more than 1500 
friendly Indians and servants’”’ left Cicuye, with a treacherous 
Indian guide known as the Turk. After a three or four days’ 
march a bridge was built across the Rio Cicuye. The march con- 
tinued to the plains, passing a village of Querechos, and in about 
35 days the army reached a “ravine like those of Colima.”* Here 
Coronado with 30 horsemen (and 6 men on foot?*) left for 
Quivira and the army returned to the Rio Cicuye. 


*Ibid., 542. 
*Tbid., 505. 
‘Tbid., 508. 
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Coronado went north or northeast from the ravines, keeping on 
the plains, and on Saint Peter and Paul’s day reached the river 
“below Quivira,” crossed, and went up the north bank to Quivira. 
Coronado returned by way of the river crossing where he left the 
road by which he had come, and took the “right hand” back to the 
Querecho village and into Cicuye. 

The army under Tristan de Arellano returned directly to the 
Rio Cicuye from the ravines, passing some salt lakes on the way 
and striking the Rio Cicuye “30 leagues or more” below the 
bridge, marched up the river to this structure and into Cicuye. 


Routes Proposed by Simpson and Winship 


Simpson*® assumes the route of Coronado’s expedition out of 
Cicuye to have been to the northeast over the mountains, crossing 
the New Mexico-Colorado state line at about Raton, thence east, 
keeping south of the Arkansas, until a point near Kingman, 
Kansas, was reached, where Coronado left the army and proceeded 
northeast to Quivira on the Missouri River in northeastern Kansas 
and southeastern Nebraska. Coronado’s return to Cicuye is not 
traced on Simpson’s map. The return of the army was in a south- 
western direction by the Salt Plains near Cherokee, Oklahoma, 
across the Texas Panhandle, to the Rio Cicuye at about Fort Sum- 
ner and thence up the river to Cicuye. 

Winship,”* in his account of the route in the American Ex- 
plorers Series presents a map showing the path of the expedition 
from Cicuye down the Pecos, over the Llano Estacado in the 
southern part, the region of the salt lakes, down the Colorado to a 
point south of the town of Coleman, Texas, thence north across 
the Brazos, the Pease, the Red, the Cs ‘dian, and the North 
Canadian, into Kansas, where he locate. yuivira on the Arkansas 
and Kansas Rivers. Coronado’s return i‘om Quivira was in a 
southwesterly direction along the old Santa Fé trail, through south- 
western Kansas and the extreme western part of the Oklahoma 
Panhandle, into New Mexico at about Clayton, and to Cicuye. 

*Simpson, J. H., “Coronado’s March in the Search of the ‘Seven Cities 
of Cibola,’ and Discussion of their Probable Location.” Annual Report 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for the year 1869, 
pages 309-340. Washington, 1871. 

*aWinship, George Parker, The Journey of Coronado, American Ex- 
plorers Series, New York, 1922. 
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The return of the army to Cicuye is shown on this map to have 
been along the route followed in the outward march until about 
midway between the headwaters of the Brazos and the Texas- 
New Mexico state line, where the army took a more direct road 
and marched in a northwesterly direction to the Rio Pecos, where 
at about Fort Sumner the outward route is again joined. 

These routes are clearly impossible. As one may easily discern 
by looking at a geologic or topographic map, the character of the 
country over which Winship and Simpson assume the expedition 
to have passed is entirely different from that described by Cor- 
onado and his fellow explorers. 

Coronado’s statement that the “plains were so vast that I did 
not find their limit anywhere I went’”® obviously applies neither to 
the rolling plains of Kansas nor to the typical Permian topography 
of western Oklahoma and west central Texas but to the flat barren 
region of eastern New Mexico and western Texas, extending from 
about the 32nd parallel of latitude north to the Canadian River, 
and from the Rio Pecos east to about the 101st meridian, and 
known as the Llano Estacado or Staked Plains. Furthermore the 
Salt Plains on the Salt Fork of the Arkansas near Cherokee, 
Alfalfa County, Oklahoma, and the salt plains at other points in 
western Oklahoma, are not salt lakes but salt springs or salt 
marshes in the midst of rolling or rough, broken country. 

Winship’s route would take Coronado close to the Wichita 
Mountains in southwestern Oklahoma, and across all the rivers 
of north central Texas and western Oklahoma; yet in all the 
narratives it is said that no mountains were seen and only two 
rivers, the Cicuye, and the one “below Quivira,” are mentioned 
as having been crossed. 

And where, in these proposed routes, may we ask, are the 
ravines ? 

Very slow progress should be credited to an expedition of 1500 
men, more or less, or of 30 men for that matter, on foot and on 
horseback, during the hot months of May, June, July, August 
and September of the year 1541, when we consider the 
difficulties under which they labored, dressed in armor, with 
cumbersome equipment, the men having only meat for food, the 
horses eating only grass, with bad water, and a guide who hoped 


~ 
or 
> 
& 

_ 
cS 
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*Winship, George Parker, The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1: 
5 Pp 
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to lead them astray in a country where they could see only “cows 
and sky.” It is doubtful that the expedition marched more than 
one day out of two or three and when it did move forward it 
probably averaged less than ten miles per day, instead of six or 
seven leagues, as stated by Castaieda.* The map measurements 
of Winship’s proposed route indicate a journey of about 2000 
miles, and of Simpson’s route about 1600 miles, from Cicuye to 
Quivira and return. While the Spaniards have said little of their 
troubles and hardships, let us be assured that they had them and 
that only under the most favorable circumstances could the ex- 
pedition have penetrated to Kansas. 


Identifiable Natural Features 


Simpson and Winship put Quivira on the 40th parallel of lati- 
tude, and then attempted to construct a road from Cicuye to that 
province. I propose to follow along the road described by the 
explorers to see where it will lead. 

The starting point is Cicuye, now known as the Pueblo of 
Pecos, the ruins of which are about 25 miles southeast of Santa Fé, 
on the west side of the Rio Pecos in San Miguel County, New 
Mexico. 

The remaining natural features along Coronado’s route to be 
identified are the Rio Cicuye, the plains, the salt lakes, the ravines, 
the river “below Quivira,” and Quivira. 

From the narratives of Coronado, Castaieda and Jaramillo, the 
Relacwn del Suceso, and the Relacién Postrera de Sivola, I have 
selected quotations describing these objects. I will identify them, 
and, using them as landmarks, will trace the route out over the 
plains to Quivira and then back to Cicuye. 

Rio Cicuye. Castaneda, Part 1, Chapter 21: “On its return 
the army reached the Cicuye more than 30 leagues below 
the bridge they had made when they crossed it, and they followed 


it up to that place. . . . The guides said this river joined 
that of Tiguez more than 20 days from here and that its course 
turned towards the east. . . . As I said, the army followed 


the river up as far as Cicuye. . . .”8 


Tbid., 507. 
*Ibid., 510. 
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I identify the Rio Cicuye as the Rio Pecos which joins the 
Rio Grande (Tiguez) about 400 miles southeast of Pecos, and its 
course is to the southeast. This fits Castafeda’s description. The 
location of the Rio Pecos at the western edge of the Llano Estacado 
is another point that serves this identification. 

The Plains. Coronado’s letter of October 20, 1541, to the King: 
“After 9 days march I reached some plains, so vast that I did not 
find their limit anywhere I went, although I travelled over them 
for more than 300 leagues. . . . I travelled 5 days more as 
the guides wished to lead me, until I reached some plains, with no 
more landmarks than if we had been swallowed up in the sea, 
where they [the guides] strayed about, because there was not a 
stone, nor a bit of rising ground, nor a tree, nor a shrub, nor any- 
thing to go by.” 

Castaneda, Part 2, Chapter 7: “In traversing 250 leagues, the 
other mountain range was not seen, nor a hill nor a hillock which 
was three times as high as a man. Several lakes were found at 
intervals; they were round as plates, a stone’s throw or more 
across, some fresh and some salt. . . . The country is like a 
bowl, so that when a man sits down, the horizon surrounds him all 
around at the distance of a musket shot.”?° 

Castaneda, Part 3, Chapter 8: “The country they [the cows] 
travelled over was so level and smooth that if one looked at them 
the sky could be seen between their legs. . . . When one was 
near them [the cows], it was impossible to see the ground on the 
other side of them. The reason for all this was that the country 
seemed as round as if a man should imagine himself in a three- 
pint measure, and could see the sky at the edge of it, about a 
crossbow shot from him, and even if a man only lay down on his 
back he lost sight of the ground.”" 

Relacion Postrera de Sivola: “The country is so level that men 
became lost when they went off half a league.”?” 

Relacién del Suceso: “It was so dangerous to travel or to go 
away from the camp in these plains, that it is as if one was travel- 


*Ibid., 580, 581. 
*Ibid., 527. 
"Ibid., 543. 
“Tbid., 571. 
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ing on the sea, . . . and they are so level and have no moun- 
tain or prominent landmark, that if one went out of sight of it 
[the camp] he was lost. ae 

To prove that the plains thus described by the explorers were 
the Llano Estacado, we can do no better than quote R. T. Hill: 

“The Llano Estacado is a vast region so nearly level that it has 
no relief perceptible to the eye. Its extreme northwestern corner 
(in New Mexico) has an approximate altitude of 5000 feet, and 
its slope is about 8.6 feet per mile eastward. The general flatness, 
which continues up to the very brink of its surrounding escarp- 
ments, is marked only by long swales, like the faintest troughs of 
the gentler swells of the ocean, and the depressions are so slight that 
their shallowness has been appropriately described by Castafieda, 
the historian of the Coronado expedition, as being ‘like a bowl, 


] 


so that when a man sits down the horizon surrounds him on all 


sides at the distance of a musket shot.’ 4 


Salt Lakes. Castaneda, Part 1, Chapter 21: “They found 
many salt lakes on this road and there was a great quantity of 
salt.”2° (Referring to the return of the army from the ravines 
to the Rio Cicuye.) 

Castaneda, Part 2, Chapter 7: “Several lakes were found at 
intervals; they were round as plates, a stone’s throw or more 
across, some fresh and some salt.”1* 

Castaneda, Part 3, Chapter 8: “Another thing was a heap of 
cow bones . . . which was found on the edge of a salt lake 
in the southern part, and this in a region where there are no 
people who could have made it. The only explanation of this 
which could be suggested was that the waves which the north 
winds must make in the lake had piled up the bones of the cattle 
which had died in the lake. — 

The southern part of the Llano Estacado contains many salt 
lakes, the most northerly of these lakes being in Bailey and Lamb 


BIbid., 578. 

“Hill, R. T., Physical Geography of the Texas Region. United States 
Geological Survey Topographic Atlas of the United States, Folio No. 3, 
Washington, 1900, p. 6. 

“Winship, George Parker, The Coronado Hapedition, 1540-1542, p. 510. 

**Tbid., 527. 

"Tbid., 542. 
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Counties, Texas, and in Roosevelt County, New Mexico. There- 
fore the army in returning to the Rio Cicuye (Rio Pecos) must 
have marched at least as far south as the salt lakes in these 


counties. 


The Ravines. Castafieda, Part 1, Chapter 19: [Maldonado] 
“reached a large ravine like those of Colima, in the bottom of 
which he found a large settlement of people.”?* 

Castafieda, Part 1, Chapter 20: “The ravine which the army 
had now reached was a league wide from one side to the other, 
with a little bit of a river at the bottom, and there were many 
groves of mulberry trees near it. ‘ea 

Castafeda, Part 1, Chapter 21: “Many fellows were lost at this 
time who went hunting and did not get back to the army for two 
or three days, wandering about the country as if they were crazy, 
in one direction or another, not knowing how to get back where 
they started from, although this ravine extended in either direc- 
tion so that they could find it. Every night they took account of 
who was missing, fired guns and blew trumpets and beat drums 
and built great fires, but yet some of them went off so far and 
wandered about so much that all this did not give them any help, 
although it helped others. The only way was to go back where 
they had killed an animal and start from there in one direction 
and another until they struck the ravine or fell in with somebody 
who could put them on the right road. It is worth noting that 
the country there is so level that at midday, after one has wandered 
about in one direction and another in pursuit of game, the only 
thing to do is to stay near the game quietly until sunset, so as to 
see where it goes down, and even then they have to be men who 
are practiced to do it. Those who are not, had to trust themselves 
to others.””*° 

Castaneda, Part 2, Chapter 7: “There are no groves of trees 
except at the rivers, which flow at the bottom of some ravines 
where the trees grow so thick that they were not noticed until one 
was right on the edge of them.”*? 
*Tbid., 505. 

*Tbid., 507. 
*“Tbid., 508, 509. 


*Tbid., 527. 


mance aS 
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Jaramillo: “We all went forward one day to a river which 
was down in a ravine in the midst of good meadows. —— 

Palo Duro Canon and its various branches, at the head of the 
Red River, in Briscoe, Armstrong, Randall and Swisher Counties, 
Texas, are the “ravines” described above. Palo Duro Cafion and 
Tule Canon stretch out to the northwest and to the southwest into 
the Llano Estacado forming a large V. It is not surprising that 
Coronado wandered into it, for, among other reasons, the creeks 
in the cafions were the first running water that he encountered 
after leaving the tributaries of the Pecos, at the western edge 
of the Llano. 

Geologists, who have been in the State of Colima, Mexico, de- 
scribe the “ravines” there as deep barrancas, or steep-sided cafons, 
eroded down through the volcanic rocks that compose the high 
plateaus. 

Palo Duro Cafion is about 70 miles in length, has a maximum 
depth of about 1000 feet, and varies in width from a half mile to 
fifteen miles. Its sides are precipitious, and its appearance in 
this regard caused Castaneda to say it was like the barrancas of 
Colima. One is at its brink before the chasm is noticed. Palo 
Duro Cafion is the gem of the plains. Its rocks are much more 
variegated in color than those of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 
In its deeper parts the walls of Palo Duro are composed of brick 
red clays with lenses of dazzling white gypsum, maroon, yellow 
and violet shales and grey sands, with a rim of white caliche, the 
Cap Rock. 

The River “below Quivira”’ and Quivira. Castafeda, Part 2, 
Chapter 8: “Quivira is to the west of those ravines, in the midst 
of the country . . . for the country is level as far as Quivira, 
and there they began to see some mountain chains.”** 


Relacién del Suceso: . . . “after 30 days’ march we found 
the river Quivira which is 30 leagues below the settlements. 
While going up the valley, we found people who were going hunt- 
ing, who were natives of Quivira. . . . Francisco Vasquez 
went 25 leagues through these settlements, to where he obtained 
an account of what was beyond, and they said that the plains 


=Thid., 589. 
27bid., 528. 
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come to an end, and that down the river there are people who do 


not plant, but live wholly by hunting.”** 
Jaramillo: . . . “on Saint Peter and Paul’s day we reached 
a river which we found to be there below Quibira. . . . We 


crossed it there and went up the other side on the north, the direc- 
tion being towards the northeast.”** 

“The country is level as far as Quivira” indicates that Quivira 
was on the edge of the Llano Estacado. 

Apparently Coronado marched north or northeast from the 
ravines (Palo Duro Canon). Only one river is mentioned as being 
crossed, that “below Quivira.” This can be none other than the 
Canadian. If Coronado had gone to the Arkansas, he would have 
crossed the Canadian, the North Canadian and the Cimarron, an 
experience which I believe no explorer would have forgotten. 


The March to Quivira 


With the principal landmarks located I now give a sketch of 
the route. It must be remembered that the Turk hoped to get 
the expedition lost and then let hunger and thirst take their toll. 
This object could not be better accomplished than by leading the 
Spaniards out into the southern part of the Llano Estacado, a bar- 
ren region without water, except in the occasional salt lakes; a 
desert at that time. 

Leaving Pecos (Cicuye) in western San Miguel County, New 
Mexico, the expedition proceeded down the west side of the Rio 
Pecos for three or four days. North of Santa Rosa, in Guadalupe 
County, the course of the Rio Pecos turns more to the south, but 
still flows in a southeasterly direction. In the vicinity of Santa 
Rosa the bridge was built. 

An arm of the Llano Estacado extends towards this area and 
it is the divide between the Canadian and the Pecos. This forms 
the most direct and convenient road to the plains from Pecos. 
Crossing the river the expedition made its way to the Llano 
Estacado, passed through Quay County and northern Curry 
County, New Mexico, and into Parmer County, Texas, thence 
across Castro County and Swisher County to the ravines, already 


*Tbid., 577. 
*Tbid., 589. 
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identified as Palo Duro Canon and its tributaries, of which Tule 
Cafion is the largest, in Briscoe, Swisher, Armstrong, and Randall 
Counties, Texas. 

In Palo Duro Canon, or in one or more of its several branches, 
the army camped, and explored the surrounding country. Here 
Coronado selected 30 horsemen (and six men on foot?) and set 
out for Quivira. 

Jaramillo says Coronado marched to the north;** the Relacion 
del Suceso says the course was “by the needle” ;°* and Castaneda 
states that a detour was made towards Florida.** Traveling north 
or northeast across Armstrong and Carson Counties and into 
Hutchinson County or Potter County the river “below Quivira” 
was reached on Saint Peter and Paul’s Day. 

Jaramillo states that after reaching the river “below Quivira,” 
Coronado followed up the north bank towards the northeast to the 
settlements.*® In Potter, Hutchinson, and Roberts Counties the 
Canadian flows in a northeasterly direction. 

Here, then, was Quivira, on the Canadian River near the north- 
eastern border of the Llano Estacado in the counties of Hutchin- 
son and Roberts, in the Texas Panhandle. 

The return journey was made by way of the river crossing, where 
Coronado turned west and followed along the Canadian, keeping 
up out of the rough lands, on the edge of the plains, passing the 
Querecho village where the Turk first led him astray, and thence 
on into Cicuye.*° This road is through Potter, Oldham, and Deaf 
Smith Counties, Texas, into Quay County, New Mexico, where at 
the edge of the plains it joined the outward path. 


Return of the Army 


We have left the army under Tristan de Arrellano in camp in 
Palo Duro Canon. After Coronado’s departure the army obtained 
Teya guides to lead the way by the most direct practical route to 
Cicuye. As water and food were the practical considerations the 
army marched south of west to the Rio Pecos, striking it at about 


*Thid., 589. 
*Ibid., 577. 
*Tbid., 509. 
*Tbid., 589. 
*Tbid., 591, 592. Narrative of Jaramillo. 
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the bend south of Fort Sumner, and then northwest along the 
river to the bridge and into Cicuye. 

Salt Lakes were encountered on the march to the Pecos. The 
most northerly of the salt or alkali lakes of the Llano Estacado 
are in Bailey and Lamb Counties, Texas, and in Roosevelt County, 
New Mexico. This would bring the line of march south of Clovis. 
It should be noted that the course of the Rio Pecos south of Fort 
Sumner in DeBaca County, New Mexico, changes from southeast 
to slightly west of south. This bend is the nearest point on the 
river to the “ravines” of Palo Duro and Tule. 

The return march of the army, therefore, was through the 
counties of Swisher, Castro, Lamb, and Bailey in Texas, and 
Roosevelt, DeBaca, and San Miguel in New Mexico. 

I am aware that in outlining this route [ may be in error in 
some of the details. I am not familiar with the country west of 
the Rio Pecos in New Mexico, and my observations must neces- 
sarily be confined to that part of the journey that appears to me 
to have been made in what is now the Texas Panhandle and in 
that part of New Mexico east of the Pecos. 

Of this much I am certain: The expedition never left the 
Llano Estacado; Palo Duro Canon and its tributaries are the only 
ravines that fit Castafeda’s descriptions; the salt lakes are found 
only in the southern Llano Estacado; Quivira was on the Canadian 
or on some of its tributary creeks at the edge of the plains. 
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ENGLISH ABOLITIONISM AND THE ANNEXATION OF 
TEXAS 


HARRIET SMITHER 


Ashbel Smith, Texan chargé to England and France from 1842 
to 1845, realized almost immediately upon reaching England the 
strong hostility of the anti-slavery party towards Texas,’ and that, 
as he said, “something had been brewing for some time past 

having for its end the establishment of a non-slave-holding 
state in our territory.”* This hostility had shown itself in oppesi- 
tion to the recognition of Texas, and Palmerston had imposed 
upon the new nation a slave-trade treaty as a concession to aboli- 
tion sentiment.* Even so, Daniel O’Connell, one of the leaders of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, who in 1839 had 
advocated the erection within Texas of an “asylum or free state 


of persons of color,”* was restrained from making a determined 


attack on the final ratification of the treaties which involved recog- 
nition, only through the interposition of Joseph Hume, so Hume 
told Smith. The contest between Texas and Mexico had in 1842 
assumed a graver character, and the British holders of Mexican 
bonds, most of them Quakers and radical abolitionists, were the 
securities of the Mexican consul at London for the building of the 
Guadalupe and Montezuma, two Mexican warships to be used in 
subjugating Texas.®° A re-conquered Texas would settle the ques- 


1$mith to Jones, May 17, 1842. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Texas, III, 955-8 in American Historical Association Report for 
1908, IT. 

‘Smith to Van Zandt, January 26, 1843, “private and confidential”; 
letter press document. Ashbel Smith Papers, University of Texas. All 
materials not otherwise distinguished are found in these papers. A por- 
tion of this letter is in Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, 
III, 1107-8 in American Historical Association Report for 1908, II 
under date of January 25, 1843; see note. 

’Adams, E. D., British Interests and Activities in Tewas, 1838-1846, 
55-60. 

‘Smith to Jones, July 2, 1848. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Texas, III, 1099-1103 in American Historical Association Report for 
1908, IT. 

*Smith’s Journal, July 3, 1842. 

‘Smith to Van Zandt, January 25, 1843, “private.” Garrison, Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of Texas, III, 1103-7 in American Historical Asso- 
ciation Report for 1908, II. 
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tion of slavery and the slave-trade there. In July, 1842, a “person 
connected with the British government” approached Smith with 
the suggestion that Texas be divided along the line of the Colorado 
river into two states, one slave and one free. Into the latter, it 
was claimed, would flock a population from Europe, which would 
soon crush out slavery altogether.’ 

These early projects were part of the general plan of the English 
abolitionists to accomplish the abolition of slavery in Texas, in the 
United States, and elsewhere. Co-operating with them were the 
abolitionists of the United States, whose zeal was aroused, accord- 
ing to Smith, by English agents and English means.* He stated 
that he knew upon “indisputable evidence,” that most of the aboli- 
tion leaders of New England, New York, and the Western States 
were in the regular pay of the English Anti-Slavery Society.® 
English abolition agitation with reference to Texas reached its 
climax in 18438. In July of this year the general convention of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society met at London.’° 
Here were gathered abolitionists of England and America, and 
notable among the latter were Louis Tappan of New York, editor 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, and Stephen 
Pearl Andrews of Massachusetts, recently a resident of Houston, 
Texas. These men represented themselves as the accredited agents 
of Texas, and Andrews reported that Houston and other leading 
men of the Republic were in sympathy with the aboltion cause." 

Various plans were submitted to the convention for effecting 
abolition in Texas, an object it was resolved to spare no efforts to 
accomplish, as this was to be the “entering wedge” in the ac- 
complishment of the larger task, abolition in the United States. 
One plan was a loan to Texas by abolitionists themselves for 
emancipation with compensation to owners; another was for Texas 
to attain the same end by the sale of her public lands; a third was 
to introduce into the country a population that would “vote down 


‘Tbid. 

‘Smith to Bee, October 17, 1843; letter press document. 

*Smith to “My dear Doctor,” May 30, 1851; autograph document, un- 
finished and unsigned. 

“Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1838-1846, 137. 

“Smith to Jones, July 2, 1843. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Texas, III, 1099-1103 in American Historical Association Report for 
1908, Il; also Adams, J. Q., Memoirs, XI, 379-80. 
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slavery.”** The first plan was adopted, although some of the 
Friends were strongly opposed, as it seemed to involve them in 
slave-dealing.!® Leading members of the convention had had in- 
terviews with Brougham and Morpeth, who were avowed abolition- 
ists; and a special committee, made up of British subjects and 
others, among them Tappan and Andrews, and designated by 
Aberdeen the “Tappan Committee,” had waited upon the Foreign 
Secretary to request that the British government guarantee the 
loan.'* This committee reported upon the floor of the convention 
that Lord Aberdeen had assured them that the government “would 
employ all legitimate means to attain so great and desirable an 
object as abolition in Texas,”?* and a member of the committee 
told Smith that Lord Aberdeen “made observations which war- 
ranted them in saying that the British Government would guar- 
antee, if necessary, the interest of a loan which should be raised 
and applied to the abolition of slavery in Texas, but not 

for any other purpose whatever.”?® Relying upon this, and upon 
vague hints of Brougham, Morpeth, and others, the abolitionists 
were to urge emancipation upon Texas, offering as an inducement 
that immediately a large emigration from England would flock 
to the new Republic to develop its resources and to give value to 
its uncultivated lands.** 

Smith had learned from Cresson, president of the American 
Colonization Society, that the abolitionists intended to have “a 
grand explosion . . . at which the United States are to be 
especially assailed.”** Through William Clark, editor of the Lon- 
don Morning Herald, he secured a card of admission to the meet- 

“Smith to Jones, July 2, 1843. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Texas, III, 1099-1103 in American Historical Association Report for 
1908, II. 

“Smith, “Official Correspondence and Memorandums.” 

“Smith to Jones, July 31, 18438. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Texas, III, 116-9 in American Historical Association Report for 
1908, II. 

“Smith to Jones, July 2, 1843, and Smith to Everett, October 31, 
1843. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, II, 1099-1103; 
1145-6 in American Historical Association Report for 1908, IT. 

“Tbid.; also Smith to Daingerfield, June 28, 1843. Garrison, Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of Texas, III, 1098-9 in American Historical Asso- 
ciation Report for 1908, IT. 

“Smith to Calhoun, June 19, 1843; letter press document. 

*Cresson to Smith, July 17 [1843]. 
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ings.'* He held frequent conversations with Andrews, Gurney, 
and other abolitionists; and he presented Andrews to Addington, 
unofficially, at the request of the former.*® This course Smith 
adopted, as the best means of informing himself on the subject in 
order that he might protest to the British government against 
their interference in Texas, and be able to expose their designs to 
his own government and to that of the United States.** 

While these abolition activities were occurring at London, Aber- 
deen decided to offer again British mediation in Texas-Mexican 
affairs. All attempts at mediation under the Hamilton Conven- 
tions had failed,*? and England had declined joint action in the 
triple intervention of the governments of England, France, and 
the United States, proposed by Texas in its own behalf.** Early 
in 1843, Santa Anna made an overture to Houston looking to an 
armistice, based on what is known as the Robinson plan. This 
Houston accepted, although any hope of a permanent arrangement 
of peace between the two countries was precluded by the nature of 
the plan itself, which involved on the part of Texas, a renunciation 
of independence.** Smith attributed the armistice to the good 
offices of the mediating powers, which Aberdeen denied; and 
Pakenham, British minister to Mexico, then in London on leave, 
considered it a stroke of policy on Santa Anna’s part,—a ruse to 
keep Texas quiet while he subdued the Yucatecans, then in re- 
bellion.*° 

Aberdeen received the “Tappan Committee” in June. In July, 
he instructed Doyle, now acting chargé to Mexico, to press upon 
that government “whether it would not be wiser and more con- 
sonant to their true interests and even to their dignity to waive 
the vain and objectionable condition of nominal supremacy over 
Texas which they had included in the propositions submitted by 


“Smith, Reminiscences of the Texas Republic, 54. 

“Smith to Jones, July 31, 1843. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Texas, III, 1116-9 in American Historical Asssociation Report for 
1908, IT. 

*Tbid.; also Cresson to Smith, July 17 [1843]. 

“Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1838-1846, 96-106. 

**Tbid.,.117-9. 


*Tbid., 128-33. 

*Smith to Jones, June 16, 1843. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Texas, 111, 1094-6 in American Historical Association Report for 
1908, II. 
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them through Mr. Robinson to the Government of Texas, and 
rather to substitute for it that of the absolute abolition of the 
principle of slavery, and properly regulated emancipation of slaves 
in Texas.”*° Aberdeen here definitely introduced into British 
mediation a new element, the abolition of slavery, in the belief that 
Texas so greatly desired peace that it would accept this condition. 
Thus would be accomplished the first great aim of the abolition- 
ists. Later, Thomas Clarkson, the chairman of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, urged upon Santa Anna, in behalf 
of that organization, “that the present most favorable occasion 
should be seized upon to impose terms upon that country | Texas | 
which shall result in the immediate and total abolition [of 
slavery |.”?7 

Elliot, the British chargé to Texas, meanwhile, was making 
abolition the subject of semi-official communications to his govern- 
ment,?* a fact known to Smith.*® A debate on slavery in Texas 
in the House of Lords on August 8, 1843, was a more overt indica- 
tion of the policy of the British government. Lord Brougham 
put the question to the ministry concerning their position on aboli- 
tion in Texas, and suggested that Mexican recognition might be 
used to force abolition in her former province, which would ulti- 
mately react against slavery in the United States.*° Aberdeen’s 
reply served to bring the British government definitely under the 
same suspicion as rested upon the abolitionists at large, for he said 
“that every effort on the part of Her Majesty’s Government would 
lead to that result which was contemplated by his noble friend.”™ 

Smith did not attribute to the British government any “sinister 
Aberdeen and the 


, 39 


and covert purposes” with regard to Texas.* 
leading members of the Peel cabinet, he held in high esteem ;** 


*Quoted in Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1838- 
1846, 138-9. 

“Extract from a letter written by Clarkson to Santa Anna, October 6, 
1843, copied in Smith’s Journal, December 14, 1843. 

Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1838-1846, 109-20. 

“Smith to Van Zandt, June 17, 1843, “private”; letter press docu- 
ment; also Smith to Calhoun, June 19, 1843. 

“Crallé (ed.), Reports and Public Letters of John C. Calhoun, V, 
315-7. 

“Smith to Miller, November 12, 1843; letter press document. 

“Smith to Jones, August 2, 1843, “private”; letter press document. 

*Smith, “Official Correspondence and Memorandums.” 
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and he himself was exceedingly well liked at the British court as 
“a man of excellent capacity, calm reflection, and holding sound 
opinions respecting the position and interests of his country.”** 
When he protested against the mission of the “Tappan Committee’ 
as intrusive so far as Texas was concerned,** Aberdeen refused to 


> 


receive them again, and assured Smith that there was no disposition 
to interfere improperly in the affairs of Texas. But he reiterated 
the “continued anxiety of Her Majesty’s Government to see slavery 
abolished not only in Texas but in all parts of the world,’** and 
he informed Smith of his instructions to Doyle.** 

Abolition was the open and avowed policy of the British govern- 
ment, pursued in the interest of their own commerce, manufac- 
tures, and colonial interests.** English statesmen and business 
men believed that the abolition of slavery would destroy the cotton 
plantation of the South, and the fall of the American merchant 
marine and the manufactures of the North would inevitably fol- 
low. Thus, Smith summed up the situation.*® “Should money 
be necessary,” he wrote in a private letter to Jones, “they will give 
it, as they have done to Spain, because they anticipate, and in my 
opinion, justly, that more than counterbalancing pecuniary ad- 
yantages will accrue to Great Britain from abolition.”*° It was 
Smith’s belief that “on the side of humanity, the British govern- 
ment did not care a hair about slavery.”** Granted this open and 
avowed abolition policy, then the instructions to Doyle, the reply 
to Brougham in the House of Lords, and Elliot’s communications 
to his government, all seemed to show a “practical purpose on the 
part of the British government to accomplish the object of its con- 


“Aberdeen to Elliot, December 31, 1844. “British Correspondence 
Concerning Texas,” in SOUTHWESTERN HistToRICAL QUARTERLY, XIX, 415-8, 

*Smith to Aberdeen, August 1, 1843; autograph document. 

*Aberdeen to Smith, September 11, 1843; letter press document. 

*Smith to Jones, July 31, 1843. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Texas, III, 116-9 in American Historical Association Report for 
1908, IT. 

“Smith to Jones, August 2, 1843, “private”; Smith to Bee, October 
17, 1843; also Smith to “My dear Doctor,” May 30, 1851. 

“Smith to Jones, August 2, 1843, “private”; Smith to Bee, October 
17, 1843; Smith to Van Zandt, December 28, 1843; letter press docu- 
ment; also Smith to Van Zandt, November 29, 1843; autograph document. 

“Smith to Jones, August 2, 1843, “private.” 

“Smith to Henderson, October 14, 1843; letter press document. 
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tinued anxiety.”*? Smith could never feel absolutely sure, in spite 
of Aberdeen’s asseverations, that the “garb of abolition’** would 
not be used to accomplish the broader British aims. 

The efforts making by the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, the Texan chargé made known to his own government and 
to that of the United States. In his communications to Aberdeen, 
he tactfully disclaimed all intention of intimating any improper 
interference on the part of the British government in the affairs 
of Texas, but his dispatches were decidedly anxious, and his private 
letters to Van Zandt, Calhoun, and others were alarming. As 
early as January 25, 1843, he had written to Van Zandt 


The independence of Texas and the existence of slavery in Texas 
is a question of life or death to the slave-holding states of the 
American Union. Hemmed in between the free states on their 
northern border and a free Anglo-Saxon State on their Southern 
border and sustained by England, their history would soon be 
written. 

The Establishment of a free state on the territory of Texas is a 
darling wish of England for which scarcely any price would be 
regarded as too great. The bargain once struck what remedy re- 
mains to the South.** 


Smith suggested that this letter be read “in confidence” to John C. 
Calhoun and Isaac Holmes of South Carolina, to Senator Robert 
Walker of Mississippi, General Romulus M. Saunders and Abram 
Rencher of North Carolina, and to Dixon H. Lewis of Alabama; 
and he stated that he should have “no objection to its being shown 
to Pres. Tyler, if deemed best.”*° On June 17th, he sent Van 
Zandt a copy of his dispatch of the 16th instant recounting his 
interview with Aberdeen and Addington concerning the Robinson 
armistice.*® Two days later, he wrote to Calhoun 


[ cannot: undertake to say what active measures the British 
Government have taken, nor whether they have authorized any 

“Smith to Van Zandt, December 28, 1843, “private.” 

“Calhoun to King, December 13, 1844. Jameson, Correspondence of 
John C. Calhoun, 631-3 in American Historical Association Report for 
1899, IT. 

“Smith to Van Zandt, January 25, 1843. Garrison, Diplomatic Cor 
respondence of Texas, III, 1103-7 in American Historical Association 
Report for 1908, IT. 

“Smith to Van Zandt, January 26, 1843, “private.” 

“Smith to Van Zandt, June 17, 1843, “private.” 
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distinct propositions to be made by Capt. Elliott, their Chargé 
d’Affaires to the government of Texas, for the abolition of slavery 
in that country; but I am certainly assured on unquestionable 
authority that it is the subject of official communication from Capt. 
Elliott to his Government, and that the British Government are 
very cognizant of all that is done in relation to the matter. 


I sincerely believe that the ultimate purpose is to make Texas a 
refuge for runaway slaves from the United States, and eventually 
a negro nation, a sort of Hayti on the continent, to be more or less, 
according to circumstances, under the protection of the British 
Government. . . . The abolition of slavery in Texas is deemed 
a small matter in itself considered. It is regarded as infinitely 
important as an entering wedge to the abolition of slavery in the 
United States, as a point d’appui for operating against the insti- 
tutions of the Southern States. You may rely on the accuracy 
of the few facts and opinions I have stated.* 


On August 1, Smith sent Van Zandt a copy of his dispatch of 
the 31st of July concerning the abolition movement in England 
and Aberdeen’s instructions to Doyle.** On November 29, another 
confidential letter to the Texan chargé at Washington bore several 
enclosures; to wit, copies of his protest of August 1, and of Aber- 
deen’s reply; copies of extracts from his dispatches; and of a 
letter, dated October 24, 1843, from Everett, the American min- 
ister at London, and of his reply thereto written on the 31st of 
the same month.*® Everett, prodded by his State Department, 
had appealed to Smith for information concerning abolition activi- 
ties in London,*°® and then had sought an interview with Aberdeen. 
The results of his investigation were presented in a dispatch of 
November 16, 1843, in which he reported that the British secre- 
tary had given no countenance to the proposal of the “Tappan 


Committee,” and that Smith was present at the interview.°' The 


“Smith to Calhoun, June 19, 1843. 

“Smith to Duff Green, August 1, 1843; letter press document; also 
Jameson, Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 1866-8 in American His- 
torical Association Report for 1899, II. 

“Smith to Van Zandt, November 29, 1843; autograph document. 

*Crallé (ed.), Reports and Public Letters of John C. Calhoun, V, 
317-8; also Everett to Smith, October 24, 1843, and Smith to Everett, 
October 31, 1843. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, III, 
1144-5 in American Historical Association Report for 1908, II. 

“Niles’ Register, May 11, 1844. 
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latter statement was due to a misconception of the letter of October 
31, and was corrected by Smith. “I should not deem it proper for 
me under any circumstances,” he said, “to call on a member of the 
British Government, or anybody else in company with a committee 
of the Anti-Slavery Convention to propose measures for or to treat 
about the abolition of slavery in Texas, or touching any other 
institution whatsoever of the country I represent.”°* Concerning 
Everett’s first statement, Smith remarked in a letter to Van Zandt 
on December 28, 1843, that the “Tappan Committee” drew a differ- 
ent conclusion from Aberdeen’s observations.** The fundamental 
thing, in his view, was the attitude of the British government on 
the subject of abolition as revealed in the facts recounted in his 
dispatches. In this same letter, Smith enclosed extracts from 
Clarkson’s communication to Santa Anna, cited above." 

In the summer of 1843, there crept into the Southern news- 
papers rumors of the visionary plans which Elliot had presented 
to his government for a reorganized Texas, with abolition ac- 
complished through British aid, the freedmen enfranchised, and the 
boundaries extended to include the North Mexican states.» About 
the same time, there appeared in a number of papers in different 
parts of the United States, a letter written by A. J. Yates, formerly 
of New York, now of Galveston, Texas, to a Mr. Sherman Con- 
verse, then in London on business connected with a colonization 
venture in Texas in which he and a number of Englishmen were 
interested.°° Yates’s purpose was to give Converse “a piece of 
information which will be very material to you in your movements 
relative to this country,” and he outlined a plan of emancipation 
which a few individuals were “cautiously preparing,” and which 
was endorsed by some of the leading men of Texas and by the 
British minister.” In his Reminiscences of the Texas Republic, 
Smith relates that General Duff Green, then in London on a special 
mission, sent a copy of this letter, with editorial comment of his 


“Smith to Everett, June 1, 1844; autograph document. 

“Smith to Van Zandt, December 28, 1843, “private.” 

“Thid. 

°Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1838-1846, 139, note. 
Yates to Converse, March 19, 1843. 

"Tbid. 
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own, to the Boston Post.°* It was reprinted in Niles’ Register, 
also in the New Orleans True Republican,” and Converse received 
a paper from Indiana which contained the letter.*' Naturally, 
the recipient of this letter was chagrined over the episode. It had 
been shown, he claimed, to none except his associates in the coloni- 
zation enterprise, and to Smith, and he could not understand how 
his private letter got into the public prints.°* Under date of 
November 14, 1843, Smith wrote J. P. Henderson, “Jnter nos, it 
was I who took care to have our friend Yates’ letter published.”** 

In this same summer of 1843, Upshur entered upon the duties 
of the State Department and into his hands was put the evidence 
as revealed in Smith’s communications.** Soon thereafter, Tyler 
resolved to offer annexation to Texas in the form of a treaty,®° and 
on October 16, 1843, a renewal of negotiations was invited. Up- 
shur’s tragical death delayed events, and it was not until April 12, 
1844, that a formal treaty of annexation was signed by Calhoun, 
for the United States, and by Van Zandt and Henderson for Texas, 
the latter having been sent as a special commissioner to aid in the 
negotiations. 

Smith had evidently not expected an annexation measure at this 
time, and considered it “impracticable and injudicious.”** The 
strength of abolition sentiment in the North and the Whig majori- 
ties in Congress, he feared, foredoomed the treaty to defeat; and 
Texas, by committing itself to annexation, would alienate France 
and England.*? His purpose seems to have been to put the United 
States on guard to protect their own institutions, and to that end 
to intervene to force from Mexico peace and recognition of Texas. 


SSmith, Reminiscences of the Texas Republic, 56. 

*Niles’ Register, July 8, 1843. 

“Yates to Elliot, July 12, 1843. “British Correspondence Concerning 
Texas,” in SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XVII, 77-80. 

“Converse to Smith August 17, 1843. 

“Ibid. 

“Smith to Henderson, November 14, 1843; letter press document. 

“Van Vandt to Smith, May 3, 1843, and August 2, 1843; Smith to 
“My dear Doctor,” May 30, 1851; also Smith, Reminiscences of the Texas 
Republic, 54. 

*©Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, I, 389. 

“Smith to Miller, November 2, 1843; Smith to Rate, December 4, 1843; 
also Smith to Daingerfield, December 21, 1843; letter press documents. 


“Smith to Houston, November 27, 1843; letter press document. 
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“Tf the Southern States are wise,” he wrote Van Zandt, “they will 
require the General Government to express a decided opinion in 
regard to the Independence of Texas and to the termination of the 
contest between us and Mexico, and further to declare that they 
will not permit Texas to become in any way a dependence on any 
foreign power.”** When it was known that the Robinson armistice 
ras not the result of British mediation, he again wrote Van Zandt, 
“You will appreciate . . . the propriety of Texas no longer 
relying on the interposition of other Powers until the United 
States government shall take some more efficient measures than 
have been or are likely to be adopted by the French and English 
governments.”*® To Calhoun, he wrote, “the abolition of slavery 
in Texas is fraught with infinite danger to the South—Will the 
South look to it?’’’° 

Little hope was entertained by the Texas legation at Washington 
of the success of the annexation treaty. While it was pending, 
W. D. Miller, Houston’s private secretary, now acting secretary 
to the legation, suggested in a private letter to Smith that some- 
thing “in the shape of a protest or remonstrance from the British 


government to this . . . would have a favorable effect upon 
our cause . . . and would go far to awaken the Whigs from 


the embrace of blue light federalism to the preservation of their 
national security.” Texas “worn out with standing guard against 
Mexico and despairing of British mediation . . . had agreed 
to the proposition of annexation.” But “such a connection might 
yet be prevented,” Miller continued, “by Great Britain forming 
with Texas an alliance offensive and defensive against the world, 
Mexico included. . . . Such committal on the part of England 
would serve us a very valuable purpose here and in the event of 
failure it would serve us hereafter.” 

There was great dissatisfaction at London over the turn of 
events in the United States, and the excitement caused by a belies 
in English interference in American affairs.**? It was regretted 
that mediation had not been pressed with more vigor. Addington, 


“Smith to Van Zandt, January 26, 1843. 

*Smith to Van Zandt, June 17, 1843. 

Smith to Calhoun, June 19, 1843. 

™Miller to Smith, April 19, 1844. 

“Smith to Houston, June 2, 1844; letter press document. 
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who, according to Smith, understood the Spanish character very 
well, observed to the Texan chargé “that the Mexican is like a 
mule, if you spur him too much, he will back off the precipice 
with you.”"* Aberdeen determined upon a policy of conciliation, 
and on December 26, addressed a note to Pakenham, who had 
succeeded Fox at Washington, in which he disavowed all desire 
to acquire any undue influence in Texas, but reiterated again the 
“continued anxiety” of the British government to see slavery every- 
where abolished. The instruction was to lay this note before 
Upshur.** But hints of British interference in Tyler’s annual 
message thoroughly aroused the Foreign Secretary, and on Jan- 
uary 9, 1844, he issued an indignant protest to the American 
government.**> Although this was later countermanded, Smith 
made known to his own government and to that of the United 
States, that such protest had been issued.** As the failure of the 
treaty became more and more evident, Aberdeen, in his attempt 
to prevent annexation, resolved to go the length of compelling 
Mexico to make peace with Texas and to recognize its independence, 
provided that Texas would definitely forego annexation.” An in- 
terview with Smith, while the treaty was still pending in the 
United States, probably influenced this decision; for the Texan 
chargé had represented the unsettled relations with Mexico as the 
main reason why his country had acceded to annexation.’* In this 
new effort at mediation, nothing was said about slavery, and 
Aberdeen expressed regret that he had ever said a word on the 
subject. He requested Smith to communicate this fact to his 
government,’® and intimated a desire that he also communicate it 
to Everett.*° 


*Smith to Jones, July 1, 1844, “private”; letter press document. 

“Aberdeen to Pakenham, December 26, 1843. Crallé (ed.), Reports and 
Public Letters of John C. Calhoun, V, 330-3. 

*™Adams, British Interests and Actwities in Texas, 1838-1846, 156-60. 

Smith to Houston, Mareh 19, 1844; Smith to Van Zandt, June 2, 
1844; and Smith to Ledyard, August 15, 1844; letter press documents. 

"Smith to Houston, June 2, 1844; and Smith to Van Zandt, June 2, 
1844. 


*Smith to Houston, June 2, 1844. 

"Smith to Jones, January 29, 1844. Garrison, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of Texas, III, 1478-9 in American Historical Association Report for 
1908, II; also Smith to Van Zandt, June 2, 1844. 

“Smith, “Official Correspondence and Memorandums.” 
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Calhoun laid the annexation treaty before the Senate on April 
19, 1844, and with it, Aberdeen’s letter of December 26, and his 
own reply. The last was regarded as a defense of slavery by the 
Whig Senate, and the treaty was rejected June 8, 1844.51. The 
mandate of the American people on the subject of annexation was 
expressed in the election of Polk. English abolitionism had ac- 
complished the thing it sought to prevent, and Ashbel Smith did 
more, perhaps, than any other individual to hasten the denoue- 
ment. The letter of January 25, 1843, Van Zandt wrote, “was of 
great service to me with the very individuals whom I wished and 
had been trying to arouse. . . . Southern gentlemen are be- 
ginning to be on the alert and should nothing be done before the 
meeting of the next Congress I think that they will come pre- 
pared to say to Mr. Tyler he must take a decided action in the 
matter.”*? We have Bee’s statement that Calhoun said it was 
Smith’s able communications that effected the move.** 

“Calhoun to Pakenham, April 18, 1844. Crallé (ed.), Reports and 
Public Letters of John C. Calhoun, V, 333-9; also Niles’ Register, May 
ll, 1844. 

“Van Zandt to Smith, May 3, 1843. 

“Bee to Smith, August 4, 1843, and September 1, 1845. 
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FRONTIER JOURNALISM IN WEST TEXAS 
W. C. HOLDEN 


“The Coleman Courant has pulled up stakes and moved to Colo- 
rado City, the new and growing city on the Colorado River at the 
crossing of the Texas and Pacific Railroad.” This item appeared 
in the Fort Griffin Echo on January 15, 1881, and is typical of 
the shifting newspapers of the Texas frontier during the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century. The editor’s material 
equipment was scant and could be readily moved in a single 
wagon. It was not unusual, when an editor’s business became 
dull, to box up his case of type and his hand press and follow the 
drift of westward migration as indicated by the advance of 
frontier forts or the new railroad terminals.* 

On the Texas frontier the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century were a period of adventure, of action and of change, and 
nowhere can a more authentic picture be found than in the col- 
umns of these isolated frontier newspapers where the price of 
buffalo steak appears casually in market advertisements, where 
complaints are written in no uncertain terms of the bold, bad 
cowboys who “shot up the town” in celebration of pay day, and 
where a detailed account of an accident befalling Mrs. Smith’s 
cow finds room on the front page. 

In the 70’s the main interest, as reflected in the newspapers, cen- 
ters about the Indian raids, General McKenzie’s successfully waged 
Indian war of 1874-1875, the buffalo slaughter, 1873-1877, and 
the development of the cattle industry. In the 80’s the cattle 
industry is even more important and widespread than in the 
previous ten years, but now the all-engrossing topic is the west- 
ward movement of the railroads. With the 90’s came many 
changes. The strife of sheep and cattlemen is stilled in many 


‘The following items are indicative of a widespread movement: 

“Our neighbor and editorial brother, J. C. Son, formerly of the Palo 
Pinto Star, late of the Mineral Wells Star, put forth the first issue of 
the new venture [Albany Star] Christmas Day. The Star is a neatly 
printed, well written five column folio, and is proof of Mr. Son’s abil- 
ity.”"—Albany Echo, January 6, 1883. 





“The Nutshell, which lately moved from Blanco County to Bertram, 
has now moved to Burnet.”—Mason News, August 27, 1887. 
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places by the necessity of both to push farther west as a result 
of the encroachments of the “actual settler” brought in by the 
railroads. The country gradually changes from a cattle range to 
an agricultural section; towns grow up, and journalism becomes 
a profession, claiming the entire time of its followers. The editor 
settles down to tranquil existence in one locality and often loses 
much of his individuality. It is, however, with some of the char- 
acteristics of West Texas journalism in its earlier periods that we 
are to deal here. 

The cattle industry exerted a strong influence upon the migra- 
tions of the local newspapers during the late 70’s and early 80’s. 
After the removal of the Indian menace in 1875 and the exter- 
mination of the buffalo in 1876 and 1877, the cattle industry 
spread over the western part of the state with great rapidity. The 
cow towns, as they were called, offered good opportunities for a 
newspaper. They were live, hustling, busy places. The cattle- 
man used the local newspaper to advertise for his strays. The 
local merchants advertised their goods lavishly in order to bring 
their wares before the notice of the cattleman. 

The best illustration of the tendency of a newspaper to move 
westward with the cattle industry is that of the Frontier Echo. 
It was established in 1875 at Jacksboro in Jack County. At the 
time Jacksboro was a frontier cow town, and for two or three 
years the Echo thrived, but the cattle industry was hastily moving 
on. The story of the wanderings of the Echo can best be told by 
citing a few items from its files, which, fortunately, have been 
preserved. The following article appeared, December 1, 1878: 


For nearly one year, we have had in mind that a newspaper pub- 
lished in the live stock interest of Northwest Texas would meet 
with public favor. This proposition being settled in the affirma- 
tive the next question is, where is the best point to issue such a 
paper; at one of the leading shipping places or near the center of 
the stock range. Good arguments could be adduced in favor of 
each place. We have determined upon the publication of such a 
paper. After careful thought and advising with many of the 
leading stockmen of the country, we are fully satisfied that the 
range is a better location for it than the railroad. 

But a few years ago, Jacksboro was headquarters for stockmen 
of Northwest Texas, but the settler, the small farmer, has driven 
the stockmen with their wealth clear to the outpost of civilization, 
close upon the track of the Indian. The cowboy is a picket-guard, 
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in fact, a vidette, on the extreme outpost of Christendom and is, 
like the Indian, being crowded forward every year. 

Fort Griffin is now headquarters for stockmen of the North- 
west, and there we have determined to locate, believing we can 
better serve our patrons and add to our bank account there than 


here. 
For three years and two months we have labored hard to make 


a living and a good newspaper for this place, how we have suc- 
ceeded in our labors editorially, we leave our readers to judge. 

During our residence in Jacksboro we have met with many 
persons whom we esteem highly and part from them with sincere 
regret. We shall ever cherish a warm feeling for Jack county 
and when occasion offers it will afford us much pleasure to say a 
good word. With this issue of the Frontier Echo we bid you all a 
kind adieu. 


At Fort Griffin the newspaper took the name of the Fort Griffin 
Echo and flourished for almost three years. Then the natural 
course of development brought an end to the town’s prosperity. 
The construction of the Texas and Pacific railroad in 1880 and 
1881 brought into existence the rival cow towns of Baird, Abilene, 
Sweetwater, Colorado City, and Big Spring. The fencing of the 
open range was causing the overland cattle trail to shift to the 
west. In 1881 the Texas Central Railroad arrived at Albany, 
fifteen miles south of Fort Griffin. When the military post was 
abandoned in 1882 there was nothing for the merchants, saloon 
keepers and newspaper men to do but move to Albany or else- 
where. On January 6, 1883, the following item was in the Albany 
Echo: 

Nearly one year ago the Fort Griffin Echo completed its third 
volume and closed its doors. We then said in due time it would 
again make its appearance, but in a new place. Various causes, 
sickness being the principal one, have delayed the promised move 
and reopening until now. 


The trials and tribulations of a frontier editor can be seen in a 


measure in the following article: 


About five months ago we opened out the FHcho in this place, is- 
sued one number, and, as most of our home people know, we then 
went to bed sick, and for several weeks were confined to our room. 
Only recently have we felt able to resume our task and even now 
we “tackle” it with fear and trembling for our physical ability to 
continue the work. So much by way of explanation. As of old, 
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we shall endeavor to make the Hcho a home newspaper. One fit 
to be read at any fireside. A long winded speech is unnecessary, 
but for two dollars cash we will give you the news of the town, 
county and a little state news, fifty-two times.” 


Thus we see that in its migrations the Echo stayed three years at 
Jacksboro, three years at Fort Griffin and one year at Albany when 
it consolidated with the Albany Star and took the name of the 
Albany News which has continued to the present.* 

It was not unusual for newspapers to experience periods of boom 
and depression. While Lampasas was the terminus of the Santa 
Fe Railroad during the 80’s the town became a considerable health 
resort. A daily newspaper was established, but after a few months 
of fevered existence it was abandoned. The Fort Worth Democrat 
enjoyed a wide circulation for several years, but it was forced to 
suspend in 1880. The Gazette met the same fate fourteen years 
later. Buffalo Gap saw the alpha and omega of no less than three 
newspapers, one after another. 

A noticeable characteristic of frontier journalism was the fact 
that many editors had a hard time finding suitable names for their 
papers. In an old, settled country names acquire dignity and 
prestige with age. The longer time goes on the more reluctant is 
the owner to change the name of his paper. Not so in a new 
country. There a frequent change of names seems to help. A love 
of variety has precedence over reverence for antiquity. The Wesi- 
ern Sun in 1881, became the Albany Sun. An attempt to keep up 
with the fluctuations in the title of the Ballinger newspaper dur- 
ing the late 80’s and 90’s would make one fairly dizzy. It began 
as the Bulletin; then it became the Banner; next, it was combined 


*Albany Echo, June 2, 1883. 

‘The dates of the establishment of some of the West Texas newspapers 
will show the general westward trend of the journalistic advance: 
Whiteman at Weatherford about 1858; the Weatherford Times about 
1872; Comanche Chief at Comanche 1874; Frontier Echo at Jacksboro, 
1875; Henrietta Journal, 1877; Fort Griffin Echo, 1878; Albany Toma- 
hawk, 1879; Texas Livestock Journal at Weatherford, 1880; Concho 
Times, 1880; Abilene Reporter, 1881; Mobeetie Panhandle, 1881; Sey- 
mour Crescent, 1881; Clarendon News, 1881; Texas Eagle, Buffalo Gap, 
1881; Apache Rocket at Fort Davis, 1883; Big Spring Paragrapher, 1883; 
Albany Echo, 1883; Taylor County News, Abilene, 1885; Ballinger Ledger, 
1886; Mason News, 1886; Throckmorton Times, 1886; Coke County 
Rustler, 1890; Coleman Enterprise, 1890; Devil’s River News, 1890; 
Fisher County Call at Roby, 1890; Appeal, a religious journal at Abilene, 
1894; West Texas Stockman, at Abilene, 1896. 
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with the Leader; soon, the Banner-Leader ; for a while, it was the 
Ledger; and other variations followed. The Ballinger newspaper 
was rivaled in this rechristening tendency by the one at Albany. 
As a rule, a change in name resulted from a change of ownership, 
but not always. Sometimes, the owner would become tired of 
the old name, or would think up some new name which he 
liked better than the old one, and the change itself was an easy 
matter. 

The life and success of the early newspaper depended upon the 
editor. He was invariably the owner, manager, editorial writer, 
circulation and advertising editor, and printer, in one. If busi- 
ness were good, he might have as an assistant a tramp printer, a 
sort of vagabond who got drunk on every possible occasion. The 
urge to write and something to say were the primary qualifications 
for becoming an editor in the pioneer days. Teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, real estate dealers, preachers,* government officials, rail- 
road engineers, and what-nots mounted the editorial tripod with 
equal facility.” Journalistic training was practically unknown and 
previous newspaper experience was not necessarily requisite for 
editorial work. The editor’s personality was clearly reflected in 
the pages of his newspaper. One can not read long in any of the 
old newspaper files without beginning to feel that he has an inti- 
mate and personal acquaintance with the editor. Some of the 
editors were brilliant personalities, wide awake and aware of the 
historic significance of their period; and others were drear, hum- 
drum and unimaginative. 

Regardless of how droll or drear the editors were, they always 
had certain traits in common. Outstanding among them was 
candor. The frontiersman was primarily an individualist. The 
frontier editor was no exception. He said whatever came into his 
mind. If he did not like the wart on a local citizen’s nose, he said 
so. If someone criticized him or his paper privately, he retaliated 
by saying openly what he thought. Imagine the following item 


appearing in a present day newspaper : 


‘All kinds of business combinations took place. In 1886 the Llano 
Rural changed hands. One of the purchasers was the retiring county 
judge and the other was a Christian minister. 

Taylor County News, April 2, 1897; Albany News, July 11, 1884; 
Frontier Echo, December 3, 1875; Mason News, December 4, 1886; Fort 
Griffin Echo, May 1, 1880. 
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The old crank that presides over the hotel on the south side of 
the square, and who recently slandered another hotel, and was 
soundly thrashed therefor, objected to our looking over his register 
this morning.® 


Caution and moderation in political affairs were unknown to the 
early editors. If they did not like a candidate or an officeholder, 
they voiced their dislikes without regard to the number of sub- 
scribers they might offend. The Throckmorton Times in 1894 
happened to mention that “Congressman C———— wrote a speech.” 
The next week the Wichita Herald commented : 


You are mistaken. That speech was taken out of stock, so to 
speak. It was a hand-me-down. Speeches of that calibre are al- 
ways in stock by the regular speech peddlers in Washington, and 
cost only $2.40 a hundred. Of course, when a Congressman wants 
one made to order, he has to pay more. Our Congressman chose 
the one, of course, that sold for a nominal rate.’ 


As a matter of fact, Congressman C———— was unusually popular, 
and such a thrust from the Herald was sure to alienate more 
patrons than it would amuse, but that made no difference. 

Some of the frontier editors, seemingly realizing the power of 
the press, felt called upon to improve the manners and to uphold 
the social standards of their readers. Strange to say, they were 
especially adept in giving lectures in etiquette to the women. The 
writer has run across many such instances, and will give the fol- 
lowing as a typical example: 


A well bred girl thanks the man who gives her a seat in the 
street car, and does it in a quiet and not in an effusive way. 

She doesn’t turn around to look after gamblers or posing actors 
on the street, and she doesn’t think that her good looks are caus- 
ing the men to stare at her. 

She doesn’t go to supper after the theater is over alone with 
a man. 

She does not declare that she never rides in the street cars. 

She does not accept a valuable present from any man unless he 
expects to marry her. 

She doesn’t talk loud in public places. 

She doesn’t want to be a man, and she doesn’t try to imitate him 


°Albany News, August 24, 1884. 
‘Taylor County News, March 23, 1894. 
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by wearing stiff hats, smoking cigarettes, and using an occasional 
big, big D. 

She doesn’t scorn the use of a needle, and expects some day to 
make clothes for very little people who will be very dear to her.® 


Such bits of advice and admonition were given in a serious strain, 
and were received in a like manner by the readers. Much of the 
social advice was clipped from other newspapers and had little 
application to frontier communities. This fact made little differ- 
ence, for the people received it eagerly. 

For news frontier editors had to depend to a considerable degree 
upon correspondents in the various rural communities. This class 
of country reporters constituted a problem for the newspaper man. 
How different from the modern professional city reporter! The 
editors were constantly forced to give explicit directions to guide 
the rural correspondents. The Mason News, for instance, set forth 
specific instructions : 

We want a correspondent in every neighborhood of the county 
to give us weekly reports showing the acts and doings of our people. 
We do not ask for long, prosy accounts on any subject; and these 
we can not publish. The items must be short and to the point. 
If a marriage occurs, give names of parties, date, place, and by 
whom married; if a death occurs, give name, date, cause and sex; 
if a house burns down, tell whose it was, when it burned, cause of 
fire, and if insured; if a murder is committed, state the simple 
facts; if your neighbor sells his farm, let us know to whom, price, 
etc.; if a house or barn is erected or other improvements going on, 
give us the names; give us the condition of the crops, whether 
there is a scarcity of rain, etc.; let us know about the schools, who 
are the teachers, number of scholars, etc. We do not want any 
gossip or slander. . . . We want facts, not fiction.° 


It is hard to determine how well the rural reporters followed these 
admonitions. The editors themselves set a bad example. They 
could wax exceedingly long-winded over a marriage, a birth, or the 
real and imagined resources of the country. Their advice to their 
country correspondents was “do as I say, not as I do.” 

Early newspaper men engaged lavishly in “personals”; these 
were short items concerning local persons and happenings in the 


community. The tendency to deal in “personals” is not peculiar 


*Mason County News, November 2, 1889. 


*Mason News, September 18, 1886. 
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to the early period in journalism. It is still found in local news- 
papers with a small town and rural circulation, but it was much 
more prominent then than now. For instance, on one page of the 
Mason News, July 30, 1887, we find that Mr. W. sold his gin for 
$2400, Mrs. C. had an attack of rheumatism, the cholera had 
killed Mr. B’s chickens, the Grange was going to enlarge its store, 
and Mr. L. roped a steer and his horse fell with him. Items of a 
like nature follow for several columns. 

One trait in which the pioneer editor excelled, and one which is 
seldom found today even among country journalists was the inti- 
mate and familiar tone with which he spoke of a local person’s 
affairs. It was not uncommon to find items like the following: 


While Frank Badger is a cripple by his horse falling on him, he 
thinks he would be supremely happy if he only had his best girl 
up in the Panhandle country to sit and read poetry to him. 

Will Dodd says if he could persuade a certain young lady friend 
to go along, he would go to Nebraska, but he says to go alone he 
would feel lost and without her he would eventually be lost. 

A dress that is soon to adorn the graceful form of a bride was 
purchased last Wednesday by a Mason young lady.’° 


Karly editors were especially fond of publishing letters from 
citizens who traveled away from the home town. The entire front 
page was sometimes devoted to such a letter. Occasionally the 
editor would take a trip into a neighboring county, and then for 
several weeks after his return would give his readers an extended 
account in serial fashion of where he went and what he saw.” 

Early editors in West Texas were “natural-born boosters.” 
Every editor sang the praises and studiously and consistently 
ignored the defects and drawbacks of his vicinity. The land was 
the best, the climate was superb, the rainfall abundant, the sun- 
shine was wonderful, health was unequaled, and the people were 
of the highest and noblest type. A never ceasing propaganda 
was carried on to attract immigration. All that the immigrant 
had to do was to come West and settle in this or that particular 
locality; he would become rich, prosperous, and happy and would 
live to a ripe old age. 

G. W. Robson, Captain Robson, as he was almost universally 


“Mason News, August 13, 1887. 
“Ballinger Ledger, October 23, 1887. 
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known, was typical of the frontier journalists. Except indirectly, 
we know too little about him. It seems that he had been a loco- 
motive engineer for a while in Kansas. In 1875, he went to Jacks- 
boro, Texas, and established the Frontier Echo as editor and sole 
owner. In this capacity, he became one of the most influential 
men on the Northwest Texas frontier. He became the cham- 
pion of the cattlemen. Although he never owned any cattle him- 
self, he attended all the meetings of the cattlemen, and was one 
of the organizers of the Northwest Texas Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. He was a close friend of J. C. Loving, cattleman, journal- 
ist and, for a generation, secretary of the cattlemen’s association. 
There was never a ball, barbecue, or meeting, professional or 
political, within a hundred miles to which Robson did not have 
a pressing invitation. People went far out of their way to ex- 
tend him a favor. He was an anti-prohibitionist, and could take 
his “Tom and Jerry” straight. He had no fight to make on the 
various Temperance Unions as long as the “abstainers” clubbed 
together for mutual benefit and encouragement; but when they 
began to take an aggressive attitude, he opposed them with all 
the force of his straightforward character. He was an individ- 
ualist to the core. He was not a churchman of any sort, yet 
religious toleration never had a stronger advocate than he. In 
writing about the ladies, never was there a Kentucky colonel 
more gallant. He wrote up the weddings with a grand flourish, 
always devoting about nineteen-twentieths of the space to the 
bride. For his efforts there was always a reward in the form 
of a big, fine cake with white frosting all over it. It became an 
unwritten law of the Jand, that every wedding “written-up” 
meant a cake for the editor. The only way to know Robson is 
to read the columns of the Hecho. In that way one establishes 
an intimacy with him which can not be had in any other way. 
Another pioneer editor of note was Edgar Rye, attorney, jus- 
tice of the peace, poet, sign painter, builder, decorator, author, 
soap factory superintendent, and for a period a quasi-vagabond, 
and editor. In 1890, he became joint owner and editor of the 
Albany News. Under his guidance for almost two years, the 
News became an extraordinary newspaper. Among his numerous 


other duties, Rye found time to utilize his versatile talents in 


carving woodcuts with his pocket knife for the purpose of illus- 
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trating his articles. Somebody attempted to rob the First Na- 
tional Bank at Albany in 1890. Rye wrote a vivid story of the 
affair with all of the modern sensational frills, and illustrated 
it with a couple of drawings. Many local happenings were sim- 
ilarly illustrated. At one time, after a particular political cam- 
paign, all the defeated candidates were shown on board a steam- 
boat going up Salt Creek to dissolve their chagrin in the briny 
waters. On another occasion, a den of skunks within the city 
limits became an intolerable nuisance. The city marshal was 
forced to exterminate the animals. Rye described the massacre 
with the most lurid language and illustrations. In an editorial 
he advocated reciprocity between Albany and Cisco. Albany had 
an abundance of water and no whisky. Cisco was well stocked 
with liquor but had no water. The ingenious editor emphasized 
his idea by a cartoon showing the Ciscoites peering over the 
horizon for the Albany water tank while the express car at Al- 
bany was being emptied of kegs of assorted alcoholic beverages. 
For several months, he ran a series of illustrated articles which 
he called “Frontier Reminiscences.” These were interviews 
which he had with old pioneer settlers who were then still liv- 
ing. The experiences of such men as Joe Mathews, J. C. Lynch, 
George Greer, the Reynolds brothers, cattle barons, Conrad and 
Rath, merchants, and other frontier characters were chronicled 
with appropriate illustrations from Rye’s pocket knife.’ 

The casual reader who peruses the early files of the frontier 
newspaper will be struck by the controversies in which the 
editors engaged. Controversies seemed to be dear to their hearts; 
not abstract controversies on religion, the tariff, science or philos- 
ophy, but intimate, personal, violent controversies. They were 
ready to cross journalistic swords over anything, and, if they 
could not find a casus belli, they crossed swords anyway. It was 
not long until the issue, if there was one, was lost from sight 
and the editors fell to abusing each other. If one judges from 
the number and nature of the epithets used, he wonders if many 


of the pioneer editors did not lie awake nights thinking up bad 
names to call each other. The Comanche Chief and the Hastland 


Review, for instance, indulged in a journalistic duel in 1878. 


"Key, V. O., Jr., “A Journalist of the Texas Frontier,” Bunker's 
Monthly, September, 1928. 
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What the original falling-out was about the writer was unable 
to determine, but the meaning of the following item from the 
Review, May 17, 1878, is unmistakable: 


Boil down two or three curs and pour them in a mold the 
shape of a monkey. ‘Take out as soon as cold, and you will have 
an animal similar in smell, form and substance to the editor of 
the Comanche Chief. 


Many of the controversies were carried on as a joke in order 
to keep up the interest of the local readers. In some instances 
the editors were in dead earnest. Such was the case in a contro- 
versy between Robson of the Fort Griffin Echo and Edgar Rye 
of the Albany Sun. It was more than a mere controversy, it 
was a journalistic feud which lasted almost three years. What- 
ever inspired these two well-known and unique characters to de- 
velop such profound aversion for each other is not known. Time 
and again, Robson would relate something mean and despicable 
that Rye had said about him or his newspaper, stoutly contend- 
ing that in spite of all his foe could say about him that he, Rob- 
son, would not be drawn into a controversy, and then proceed 
forthwith to lambast Rye with all the fervor he could muster. 

Whether the controversies were feigned or real, they amused 
the readers, and the editors intended that they should. The peo- 
ple, either consciously or unconsciously demanded amusement. 
The editor had to do more than act as a mere reporter, he had 
to entertain. Pointed comments on local happenings were clev- 
erly made, and large quantities of light reading were clipped 
from other newspapers.** 

Most of the early newspapers started their careers as “all home 
print” sheets. This period in the history of each newspaper in- 
variably shows it at its best. It was a stupendous task for one 
man, sometimes alone and at other times with the assistance of 


a tramp printer, to rustle the news and compose editorials suffi- 


“Some of the most clever humorous writings which were reprinted by 
practically all of the early newspapers appeared under the title of the 
Arizona Kicker. The articles, much on the order of present day syndi 
cated articles, were written by a staff member of the Detroit Free Press. 
They were exaggerated imitations of a small town western newspaper 
with all of their exceedingly personal journalism and glaring candor. 
They appealed to the western people, because they were as blunt in 
their sayings as the people were in their thoughts. 
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cient to fill a four, six or eight-page paper, set the type by hand, 
and run the issue off on a hand-fed press. It was a time when 
editors worked at their jobs. 

But, sooner or later, in almost every instance the ardor of the 
editor would begin to cool. He would resort to “patent insides.” 
This would leave the front and back pages, as a rule, for home 
print. Local happenings, local color, the reflected personality 
of the editor, and all the things which went to make the news- 
paper distinctive and individualistic would suffer a correspond- 
ing loss. Occasionally, but not often, a publisher realized the 
mistake and reverted again to all “home print.’’* 

In the matter of advertising the early editors showed consid- 
erable ingenuity, and originality. In 1877, just as the cattle in- 
dustry was coming into its own in West Texas, Robson of the 
Frontier Echo devised an original way of advertising for strayed 
cattle. It consisted of the cut of a cow on which was the cat- 
tleman’s brand and mark: below the cow was the cattleman’s 
name, the location of his ranch and post office address. The idea 
was popular with the cattlemen and for several years the Echo 
had from one to two pages filled with “cow” advertisements every 
week. Robson applied for a patent on this system of advertis- 
ing for strays. Whether or not he obtained it is not known.** 
Three years later, 1880, J. C. 
issued from the office of the Stockman’s Journal at Weatherford 
the Stockman’s Guide and Handbook containing over 600 cuts of 


Loving, cattleman and publisher, 


cattle and horses, similar to Robson’s cuts, but smaller in size.'® 

It was a fad among West Texas newspaper men during the 
80’s to combine verses, rhymes and jingles with advertising. 
The length of the verses depended upon the price the advertiser 
was willing to pay. It might be two lines, four lines or half a 
column. ‘The following lines from the Mason News, January 5, 
1889, are typical: 


“Ballinger Leader, October 25, 1889. 

“Fort Griffin Echo, September 28, 1877. 

“A short time later Loving moved the Stockman’s Journal to Fort 
Worth. In 1882, he got out a revised edition of the Stockman’s Guide 
and Handbook. A copy of this edition is in the Library of the Univer 
sity of Texas. It has a peculiar value to the student of the cattle in- 
dustry in that it gives the name, owner, and location of every cattle 
ranch of any importance in West and Northwest Texas. 
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The ladies of Mason, bless their sweet lives, 
The radiant maidens and the good queenly wives. 
Dress finer than any who dwell in the West 
Because Smith and Gerstweidt sell them the best. 


The early editors carried on a continuous and militant crusade 

to boost their advertising business. Much time and space was 
devoted to advantages resulting from a liberal patronage of the 
local newspapers and the inevitable failure of those not addicted 
to advertising. When it suited their purposes the editors did 
not hesitate to call names. The Mason News, August 13, 1887, 
stated, 
Advertising is all that keeps the Park Hotel at Lampasas from 
being crowded with guests—the want of it, the want of advertis- 
ing! Don’t be so sparing of the cause and the effect will be 
there on time. All other industries of Lampasas are flourishing, 
but they use printer’s ink. 


The following week the News observed, no doubt with a silent 
chuckle, that “the Park Hotel at Lampasas had closed for the 
want of patronage.” 

Seldom a week ever passed that the average editor did not 
devote at least one paragraph, and occasionally, several columns, 
to educating the local citizenry to an appreciation of the value 
of advertising. The following item from the Albany News, July 
18, 1889, is a mild example of the type of propaganda constantly 
being imposed upon the local townsmen : 


Some men try advertising as Indians tried feathers. He took 
one feather, laid it on a board and slept on it all night. In the 
morning he remarked, “White Men say feathers heap soft. White 
man dam fool.” Some men invest a quarter or fifty cents in 
advertising and then because they do not at once realize a great 
increase in business declare that advertising does not pay. 


The problem of keeping on hand the necessary printing sup- 
plies was a source of much vexation for the editors. Some of 
the newspapers were located off the railroads, but on or off the 
railroad, shipments of paper, ink and other supplies were con 
stantly beine delayed. In 1880, the Mort Griffin Echo's supply 


of black ink completely gave out. It was fortunate enough to 


' , . , . 
have on hand a good stock of colored inks. red, blue, wreen, and 
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violet. For several weeks the newspaper was issued first in one 
colbr and then in another. Variety was sometimes gained by 
mixing the various colors.'” 

The collection of delinquent subscriptions was another source 
of constant worry and vexation to the printer. It seems as if 
newspaver men had not discovered the simple expedient of drop- 
ping a subscriber from the mailing list when his subscription ex- 
pired. Perhaps they did know of it, but did not dare use it, lest 
they have no mailing list at all. Maybe, they thought it best 
to keep on sending the paper year after year in the hope that 
some of them would some time pay something on arrears. Re- 
gardless of what they thought, that is what they did. Week 
after week an urgent appeal was made for delinquents to come 
in and pay the printer. 

In desperation the editors, sooner or later, advertised that they 
would take anything on delinquent subscriptions, wood, hay, 
fodder, corn, peas, potatoes, fence posts, feathers, scrap iron, 
honey, soft soap, shingles, syrup, cotton seed, tobacco, pigs, cloth- 
ing, lumber, coal, eggs, live stock, ducks, pecans, axle grease, 
chickens, beer, hides, and what-not.** Editor Robson was feel- 
ing unusually optimistic and considerate when he wrote, 


[f you expect to live all winter, 
Bring some wood and pay the printer.’® 


If editors had a hard time collecting what was due them 
they had a few tricks of the trade to compensate for it in a 
small way. These tricks were universally used with a consider- 
able degree of success, year after year. The editor would offer, 
early in the season, a year’s subscription to the person who would 
present the editor with the biggest watermelon, the biggest po- 
tato, the best roasting ears, or the biggest and best anything else 
within reason. The contest lasted for months and the editor 
kept all of the “‘entries.”*° 


The one thing which could make the frontier newspaper men 


"Kort Griffin Echo, June 26, 1880. 

Taylor County News, July 23, 1897; Seymour Weekly Crescent, 
August 8, 1889; Fort Griffin Echo, November 17, 1876. 

*"Mrontier Echo, November 17, 1876. 

“Frontier Echo, June 23, 1876; Mason News, June 19, S886; Bal ’ 
Leader, November 24, 1890. 
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more furious than anything else was a “dead beat,” a person 
who was always trying to get something printed free of cost. 
Even the most staid editor could wax eloquent in his scathing 
denunciation of that particular variety of pest. A typical ex- 
ample of such an expression of editorial opinion is found in the 
Frontier Echo, September 29, 1876: 


Time and again the Echo has received papers with a little slip 
of colored paper pasted on them begging us to insert a long 
notice of the Windy Bladder or some other tomfool thing and 
send marked copy of paper and the dead beat will be much 
obliged. Another says, “Do me the favor to canvass our town 
and county for subscribers to —-——————— and I vill give you a 
favorable notice.” 

Mold every mule the government ever owned into one mule 
and make him all cheek, but it would be as nothing compared to 
the amount of brass cheek this bummer exhibits. 

We have favorably noticed this publication, but it has failed 
to mention this paper in any way. 

Our merchants at home do not ask us to puff them gratuitously 
and we see no good reason why we should do so and “canvass our 
town and county” for them to boot. 

From such Yahoos, good Lord deliver us. 

We work for money. If you want the use of the columns of 


this paper, come down with the dust. 

As early as 1876 (there were but few newspapers in West 
Texas then) there was agitation to establish a West Texas Press 
Association. Nothing was done at the time, and the matter was 
spasmodically raised from time to time for twelve or fifteen years. 
The ultimate outcome was two associations. The Northwest 
Texas Association, organized in 1888, was composed of news- 
papers located west of Fort Worth and north of the Brazos 
river.2? The West Texas Press Association, organized at Abi- 
lene in 1891, was theoretically composed of the newspapers west 
and south of the Brazos River and east of the Pecos River.?? 
The avowed purposes of these associations was to “make con- 
certed efforts in the way of doing all in their power to promote 
immigration and to raise the standards of the newspapers.” 

It will be noted that boosting the country and promoting im- 


migration were put foremost. With all of their good intentions 


“Seymour News, February 19, 1891. 


“Taylor County News, January 9, 1891. 
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the associations had rough sailing. It is doubtful if much 
mutual benefit was ever realized. The thing which delayed the 
associations in effecting their organization for years, and severely 
impeded their usefulness after they were organized, was the ex- 
treme individualistic tendencies of the editors. Some of the 
editors refused to go into the organization, because they did not 
wish to take any chances of having their policies dictated to 
them by some overhead organization. The innate love of con- 
troversy could not be quelled, and, ere long, a big row was going 
on between the independent editors and those in the association.** 
When this affair had somewhat died down, the association editors 
got to squabbling among themselves. The associations led a 
feeble existence for a few years and finally went out of existence. 

Perhaps, it would not be proper to close this chapter without 
a reference to the educational influence of the early newspapers. 
As an educational factor the newspaper was an institution tak- 
ing its place beside the almost universal one-teacher school. 
There were at the time few books, magazines or state-wide news- 
papers in the frontier country. The editor realized the need of 
the people for more than mere local news and attempted to 
satisfy this need by introducing much syndicated matter on cat- 
tle and sheep raising, farming, diversification, bee tending, house- 
keeping, and even devoted part of his space to things of a more 
cultural nature, such as poetry, essays and stories, especially 
those commemorating special holidays. He encouraged all kinds 
of local talent. Along with all his boosting tendencies, he never 
ceased to agitate for better schools, churches, roads, courthouses, 
and other local municipal improvements. The influence of the 
local newspapers can not be definitely measured as that of more 
formal educational agents. It may, however, be remembered 
that the one-teacher school reached a part of the children for 
only a few months each year, while the newspaper with its bits 
of information and inspiration reached the entire family every 


week of the year. 


*Ibid., February 6, 1891. 
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TADEO ORTIZ DE AYALA AND THE COLONIZATION 
OF TEXAS, 1822-1833 


EDITED BY EDITH LOUISE KELLY AND MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER 
IIt 


Ortiz to Alaman 
November 30, 1830 

Excellent Sir: After having enlarged upon the exposition con- 
cerning the colonization and fortification of the frontiers which 
I had the honor of directing through Your Excellency to the 
honorable Vice-President in my last communication, various other 
thoughts have occurred to me which I consider useful and neces- 
sary for drafting a regular law on colonization and the develop- 
ment of said frontiers. In view of this I have drawn up for his 
Excellency the Vice-President a general scheme based on various 
observations. I have the honor of enclosing it herewith. I hope 
that you will bring it to his attention, and at the same time, use 
your influence with all possible diligence so that the plan adopted 
by the government may be presented for the consideration of the 
national congress with the modifications, and additions which 
may be considered expedient, assuring Your Excellency that, in 
my opinion, only a measure of this character can save the in- 
tegrity of the Republic and stimulate its prosperity. 

Please then Your Excellency present it to the Honorable Vice- 
President and accept the considerations of my profound respect 
and particular attention. 


Ortiz to the Vice-President 


November 30, 1830 

There has just come to my hand on the 19th of last month 
the law of April the 6th last relative, among other things, to the 
colonization and fortification of the Province of Texas, and to 
different measures for insuring the integrity of the territory of 
the Republic, a law which on many counts must be called inade 
quate and incomplete in so far as fulfilling its most essential ob 
ject is concerned. In the document on this important matter, 


which I had the honor of directing to you, there was not suffi 
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cient time to explain carefully one of the most salient points 
calculated to gain the wise considerations on the part of the gov- 
ernment. In my judgment neither will the integrity of the Re- 
public be assured nor will the government be able to shoulder its 
immense responsibility unless such a base be encouraged and 
adopted by you. I mean to say that vast regions will be wholly 
under the allegiance of the United States of the North unless 
certain districts are formed which shall be immediately dependent 
upon the federal government under a systematic and well-ordered 
plan of administration, settlement, development, and fortification 
on the principal points of the circuit of the frontier line, which 
running from Bahia de Sabinas to Cabo de San Sebastian, upon 
the shore line of the Pacific, encircles us with an aggressive na- 
tion. With the greatest zeal it is pushing forward its establish- 
ments and is hemming us in with a growing and active popula- 
tion, even though it does not go beyond its borders. This would 
be difficult to prevent in such remote and unsettled regions, un- 
less an equal counterpoise of settlements be interposed in time. 
It would hem us in in such a way that the supremacy and inde- 
pendence of Mexico would be elusive and nominal. This would 
be a natural result of its preponderance in numbers along all this 
vast area on the border line. It would be true also because of 
the trade it would necessarily have with our ports of California 
and Texas, and because of unforeseen complications, of questions 
frequently raised between neighboring peoples, and of other po- 
litical matters that are bound to come up. In case of war those 
districts abandoned to chance and in contact with vigorous and 
ambitious settlements which are already sufliciently exploited, 
through the constant efforts and tendency of a maritime power, 
which aspires at the same time to the mercantile supremacy and 
dominion of the Gulf of California and the Gulf of Mexico, would 
be in imminent danger, and the liberty of our coast-trade and 
commerce would die. 

[f the independent Mexican government, Excellent Sir, wishes 
to transmit to posterity with a strong hand the integrity of its 
possessions, it must not forget for an instant, that as soon as the 
intrepid descendants of the English gained their independence 
and consolidated their institutions, they began to reflect upon the 


meager resources which a mediocre and undeveloped land had 
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furnished them. To fulfill their destiny and to acquire a politi- 
cal preponderance in the new world (for their singular position 
and the glorious enthusiasm of having been the first who had con- 
stituted themselves as a nation in America encouraged them to 
this even though they were abject colonists) they justly aspired 
to national aggrandizement and to an extension of their limits 
toward the south and west and encroached upon lands that were 
more fertile and where the climate was more favorable. In the 
end the decadence of the Spanish Empire and the ignorance and 
weakness of the government at Madrid afforded them the op- 
portunity. 

An eminently liberal and aggressive administration—always 
alert to the development of reasonable public opinion—neces- 
sarily had to back up the tendencies of a young enterprising peo- 
ple. The political convulsions which, at that time put Europe 
and its dependencies into a state of upheaval, finally contributed 
to develop out of this idea a plan which was converted by events 
into a system and it was stimulated by the success of certain pow- 
erful measures. The exercise of an admirable diplomatic sagac- 
ity crowned their constant efforts in 1803 with the acquisition of 
Louisiana. Its dominion conceded discretionally to a calculating 
and clever government, which but a short time before had limited 
its claims to free exercise of the navigation of the Mississippi, 
gave the opportunity for the dismemberment of a considerable 
portion of the province of Texas, between the Marmetas [ Mer- 
mento] Carcusin [Carcasui] and the Sabinas, a large part of 
New Mexico and even of Alta and Baja California. These dis- 
tricts had been considered until then as Mexican. At last the 
treaty of limits and the cession of the Floridas in 1820 put the 
seal on these divisions. 

The disgraceful and bitter transactions to which the cession 
of the Floridas and the treaty of limits agreed upon between the 
Spanish government and the United States of the North gave 
rise, had as a beginning and as an end the loss to Mexico of all 
these districts, which, although abandoned until this time on 
account of the apathy of the colonial system, necessarily injured 
the future interest of the Mexican government and gave a mortal 
blow to its natural limits. A line running through all the outer- 
most points, from the head waters of the Platte River on the 
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yatershed of the Sierra Verde which extends into New Mexico, 
and following all the windings of this river to its confluence with 
the Missouri and from there crossing the Arkansas [where it 
runs] directly from the west to the east, and coming out at 
Pecan Point upon the Red River near which place the Rio Sabinas 
rises, would mark out the most natural boundaries of both nations. 
At least this considerable intermediate strip was annexed to and 
was necessarily considered as Mexican. 

The questions raised, fomented, and handled with captious 
politics, by the diplomatic Anglo-Americans during the extended 
course of their negotiation with the Spanish Minister Onis, should 
have convinced them of the fairness and good faith of the [ Mexi- 
can] nation, who without entering into any pact, has permitted 
the Anglo-Americans after, so vast an acquisition at the expense 
of the Mexicans, to colonize Texas almost exclusively and at their 
discretion. It seems that the administration of one of the weak- 
est states of the Mexican federation has let itself be influenced 
in such a manner by those foreigners—the greater part of them 
adventurers—that both their special and general laws have been 
evaded or opposed under slight pretext through the cunning and 
power of certain men, who secretly despising the nation and ac- 
customed to cunning manipulations and intrigues, will be on the 
lookout for a favorable moment to consummate their treason. 
On the other hand, the government of Saltillo, located at a con- 
siderable distance from the district of Bexar which should have 
its legal residence in Monclova, cannot, on account of its isola- 
tion, attend to the management and the maintenance of good 
order in a frontier point that, unjustly and to the detriment of 
the whole federation, was turned over to it by intrigue and the 
spirit of favoritism. Not content with the wasteful and incon- 
siderate distribution of the unappropriated lands belonging to 
Texas, it evidently crossed the boundary line and disposed of the 
lands of New Mexico, perhaps through ignorance. The general 
government ought to reclaim and to annul these grants immedi- 
ately, since it now knows that the limits of Texas do not extend 
beyond the 33d degree north latitude. According to the official 
records and the old maps in the general archives, this is the point 
where New Mexico begins. This is confirmed by all the reports 
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of the missionaries and Spanish travelers who have known Texas 
and New Mexico, since the year 1590. 

Even the colonization of these countries by Anglo-Americans— 
apparently of littlke moment to those who do not think—has, it 
seems, through the influence which these astute foreigners have 
acquired in the government of a small state, come to favor the 
designs of a fortunate nation which, in less than a quarter of a 
century and since the beginning of the century in which we live, 
has increased its area more than 200,000 square leagues and has 
linked to itself, as if by a tow-rope, an additional 175 leagues 
of sea frontage on the coast of California—a district of more 
than 36,000 square leagues of land with three navigable rivers. 
From the time of the acquisition of Louisiana, it has created and 
constituted eight states, five territories and the district along 
the Columbia. Of these territories Missouri, Platte, Arkansas, 
and Columbia, already bristling with forts and towns, touch our 
isolated frontiers. The last named—that of Columbia, formed 
in 1822—whose principal river of the same name rises near the 
Missouri, facilitates communication with the new establishments 
in the town of Astoria, various forts or military colonies, and 
the trading posts which have been formed on the banks of that 
large navigable river. These, as well as the trade in otter skins 
and other valuable furs that the native supply, for the commerce 
of the Anglo-Americans with China, have encouraged the enter- 
prising activities of that government. Meanwhile the population 
of the union has increased fourfold. In short, the shifting of 
these industrious people has gone on with rapidity. Foreign fam- 
ilies arrive by hundreds from Europe in the United States going 
to the south and west. They crowd upon the neglected frontiers 
of Mexico. They can not help but hem us in and impose their 
law upon us and take advantage of our weakness and careless- 
ness, exactly as was done in the time of the colonial system under 
the administration of Spain. Such will be the case now if the 
national Mexican government does not oppose this with stubborn 
firmness and adopt an equally strong system of population and 
fortifications. 

In truth, the Anglo-American government should be judged 
by the vigorous beginnings of its institutions. We have copied 
these: and, because of the independence of the New World, we 
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should also adopt this system, for it is in harmony with the real 
interests of America when rightly understood. This is especially 
true between two nations who are closely associated and whose 
rivalry is yet remote. If that government ts satisfied with its 
immense possessions—and it ought to be—it seems that this new 
order of things would be in accordance with the general interests 








of the two great powers. They should each be strengthened and 
yet unified in interests and in mutual understanding in order 
that they may counterbalance in the New World the pretentions 
and preponderances of Europe. If it is not satisfied, we are 
afforded additional reasons for our suspicions. 

Moreover, supposing that this policy is sound and relying upon 
moderation on the part of a far-seeing government which, accord- 
ing to the public humor, is trying or has tried to purchase the 
province of Texas—and this is nothing less than the key to Mex- 
ico—their expansion cannot fail to alarm the Mexican nation, to 
a certain degree, on account of the critical circumstances that 
have prevailed. Let the purpose of the government at Washing- 
ton be what it may, is it possible for that government to effec- 
tively control its subjects who are on the extreme frontiers and 
to prevent them from taking advantage of the strength and power 
of that government? Can the government keep these men from 
inventing excuses for crossing the imaginary frontier line and 
from drawing us into quarrels and unfortunate disputes which, 
sooner or later, will disturb the harmony of good neighbors? 
This, in turn, would involve us in hostilities and expose us to 
the perils of war. These might be disastrous to the Republic. 

Excellent Sir, the present unfortunate state and the further 
neglect of our frontiers should at least lead us to face these dis- 
agreeable facts. Granted that the neighboring power being the 
older gained the advantage over us in point of time and gave this 
obvious example for the surety and protection to its people, let 
the Mexican government, by imitating this example, work with 
equal vigor and by the same means; and doubtless it will attain 
the same results. The sponsors of the destiny of Mexico cannot 
be excused on account of the inequality that there is between the 
two governments. Indeed, up to this time, the balance has in- 
clined in favor of the administration of an older people, which 
naturally inspire more confidence in the homes of foreign families, 
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and in colonization projects on account of the stability of their 
institutions, their greater intelligence and activity, and above all 
on account of the unlimited political and religious liberty which 
they enjoy (for we only commence to get a glimpse of this bright 
dawn and happy age). On the other hand, the fame of the cli- 
mate and the richness and fertility of Mexico and the constant 
efforts and liberal policy, that it is to be hoped its national gov- 
ernment will display and adopt if it aspires to reforms and social 
betterment that a new era and civilization demand, should at 
least neutralize such appreciable advantages and in the end should 
attract to its soil the stream of thousands of families to make 
settlements, who mixed with the Mexicans will form a homogene- 
ous mass to assure the protection of their fertile frontiers. 

A rapid glance at the Mexican map will convince Your Ex- 
cellency and the entire nation and all men in authority that if 
Upper California is the fortress and the key of the Republic on 
the west, New Mexico and the Province of Texas are equally so 
on the north and northeast, with the notable difference, that the 
coastal points of the two regions, because of their excellent 
ports, fine climate, and variety of productions, are destined, 
in turn, by Providence to become the emporium of the com- 
merce of the nation; the one, with India, China, and all the 
vast American continent, the other, with the Antilles and Europe. 
With an active, wisely placed population they will guard our 
frontiers, dominate our seas and assure the liberty of Mexican 
commerce even in time of war. Meanwhile New Mexico, which 
holds together these two extremes, will, when developed, overawe 
the native tribes and guarantee the interior of the federation. 
Without the settlement and systematic development of these re- 
mote countries all is lost for the Republic and its integrity is 
very illusive. 

These are considerations of the greatest interest to the coun- 
try which Your Excellency will not fail to recognize and to offer 
for the consideration of the united nation unless you wish it to 
be covered with shame, and to be made the laughing stock of 
foreigners. These considerations oblige me, after referring to 
the various points indicated in my aforementioned exposition, to 
call to the attention of Your Excellency and by your instrumen- 


tality, very particularly to the attention of the Mexican Congress 
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the most essential points (to which I shali limit myself) con- 
cerning the frontier waste lands, which on account of their more 
favored and advantageous position and certain political condi- 
tions of great national interest, urgently and imperiously demand 
settlement, development and fortification. Let them be formed 
into districts separate from the states and territories under the 
auspices of a special, fundamental law, which guarantees their 
existence, and upon well correlated, simple, and generous bases. 
Let the federal government assure their life and development 
and likewise [by so doing] the integrity of the Republic. 

It seems useless for me to stop to describe the qualities of 
the regions which I am going to point out to Your Excellency 
as absolutely necessary to be formed into districts—because they 
are very well known in the geographical register, as much on 
account of their southerly position, as on account of their beau- 
tiful sky, their eminently healthful and mild climate, their 
variety of soil, irrigated and blessed with wealthy production, 
and susceptible at the same time of all the branches it is planned 
to promote. It is enough for me to say that we are concerned 
with the existence and security of the most important part of the 
valuable Mexican soil, of the principal maritime points—due to 
large navigable rivers and excellent ports—of the future em- 
porium of the nation’s commerce, and finally of the bulwark of 
its independence, liberty and integrity. 

An understanding of these incalculable advantages, which are 
of a general interest, would demand the following conclusions: 
(1) the absolute necessity for the dependence of these countries 
upon the government of the union (2) [the necessity] for their 
general inspection, and (3) a peculiar administrative régime, 
liberal and authorized to protect them. It must be granted that 
the federal government is rightfully charged with the responsi- 
bility of preserving the integrity and maintenance of the national 
independence according to the power vested in article three, sec- 
tion four, of the Constitution. It alone should control the fron- 
tiers to carry out this fundamental measure. As, according to 
article four, section five, the general congress may admit new 


territory or districts (the name is of little importance) it is evi- 
dent that since some recognize this [power] for the purpose of 
] 


creating and constituting the districts that may be judged con- 
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venient, ruling them by extraordinary laws, granting certain 
privileges—provided these are applied to a new object which is 
intended to bring them into existence—it must be admitted that 
the temporary privileges can not harm anyone and as a final re- 
sult will redound to the benefit of all society—a circumstance 
which should demand the co-operation of certain classes of citi- 
zens. Let congress impose upon the states a general levy in- 
tended for the expense of an important matter of well-known gen- 
eral interest. 

The difficulties which have been felt in the Republic up to this 
time when the imposition of new contributions has been taken 
up ought not, in my opinion, to cause the idea to be abandoned, 
nor much less intimidate the legislators. Let them rest assured 
that this inconvenience is felt everywwhere; and, after the re- 
establishment of order and the sovereignty of the laws has been 
effected and when a moderate, economic, and judicious adminis- 
tration succeeds a wasteful and incapable one, then taxation 
should be regulated according to the solid principles of the diffi- 
cult science of political economy. The rate should be calculated 
on a proportion of the property of the citizens upon moderate, 
sensible bases which will facilitate their collection. Finally when 
their applications are made to things of known public utility 
about which the nation ought to be informed by means of the 
press and the authorities then other guarantees and the confi- 
dence which they inspire will calm the people. 

It is true that the decline of those branches is notorious as a 
necessary consequence of the long and devastating war of our 
glorious independence and the continuous upheaval of parties. 
However, since a nation rich in its own resources, revives and 
prospers after it rests, it is to be hoped that in a short time that 
the class of owners of city and rural lands and miners will be 
able to bear a just direct tax or poll tax according to families, 
applicable only and exclusively to the expenses of the population 
and the fortification of the frontiers. 

At the same time, I should indicate to your Excellency, as an 
extraordinary measure, the tax or impost of a third part of the 
income of bishoprics and religious orders which are formed in 


the future. This measure would probably produce the sum of 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred thousand pesos. I cal- 
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culate that this would annually approximately cover the expenses 
of the settlement, development and garrison of the frontier points 
that I propose. I do not know whether the legal power of con- 
gress includes this right. However, the king of Spain exercised 
it by his appointive power and applied it many times to frivolous 
things, once to the construction of a bridge in the Peninsula. 
I will limit myself to touching upon this point incidentally, in 
case the government should think it wise to obtain this favor 
from the Apostolic Chair and to dedicate a part of these vast 
sums to this or to other objects of charity and public benefit. I 
am persuaded that in a republic one should clear away all vanity 
and ostentation, because in reality such riches in the high clergy 
are out of proportion to the limited means and poverty of certain 
parishes and the misery of the people. On account of its vener- 
able state and its sublime institution it is in a position to give 
the first example of alienation and to drive away the tears of 
the needy. But I will return to the grave question of the direct 
tax on the land of the owners and the possessors of mines, leav- 
ing city lands for another time. I cannot believe it difficult to 
collect from two hundred to three hundred thousand pesos an- 
nually in a country where beside the fact that the consumption 
is considerable and the value of these products excessive as com- 
pared to the moderate value of the daily wage, there are to be 
found 3,749 haciendas, 6,684 ranchos, 1,195 estancias for cattle 
and agriculture and at least 100 producing mines entirely free 
from the old tax. With a few exceptions these are now in oper- 
ation. Only by the numerical value of these lands can their vast 
products and relative utility be estimated, which, in the most 
favorable times, were evidenced by the flattering results of the 
tithes. Thus it is, that, taking into consideration a reduction 
of a fifth part of the lands which, because of their decadence and 
state of ruin—far from being productive, need development, the 
process would be facilitated and probably the whole amount pro- 
duced would cover the cost of allowance indicated above if they 
were exempt from a tax and the remaining haciendas be taxed 
from 30 to 120 pesos annually; independent ranches from 6 to 
12 pesos; estancias from 15 to 24 pesos and mines from 120 to 
360 pesos. I have no doubt that if this tax is imposed with 
moderation and the levy well applied and collected every three 
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months by the governors of the states—the latter communicating 
with their political authorities, these with the ayuntumientos, 
and the ayuntamientos with the proprietors and the latter work- 
ing in accord with the commissaries and subcommissaries of the 
federation—there could be assigned to the municipalities for 
clerical expenses an allowance of two per cent and to the sub- 
commissaries, not already embursed, three per cent of the total 
contribution collected. The operation would be made easy and 
the total product would probably cover the sum of the amount 
above indicated. 

There are five districts which I consider indispensable for the 
present for assuring the integrity of the Republic. The expenses 
of their administration, colonization, development, fortification, 
military garrison and navy cannot be gauged except by an ap- 
proximate proportion in general, and according to the plan which 
I propose. The following organization would be adequate for 
their administration and government: 

Section of Administration. A political governor and commis- 
sioner of landed property. An aide-de-camp. A secretary. A 
clerk. Two scribes. A porter who will also be an orderly. 

Section of Justice. A judge and lawyer of first instance. An 
assistant scribe. 

Section of Religion and Education. A vicar. An auxiliary 
military chaplain. Two sacristans, servants of the church. A 
primary teacher. An assistant. 

Section of Development. A surveyor. An assistant. A drafts- 
man. <A doctor. An apothecary, director of supplies. An as- 
sistant apothecary. A quartermaster of provisions. A director 
of the standard landed property. One over-seer of animal indus- 
try. A steward of hospitals. A sheriff or jailor. Four men 
servants for those establishments. Two gardeners. One architect. 
Three carpenters, three blacksmiths. Three bricklayers. One 
overseer. A keeper of the wardhouse. 

Section of Public Buildings. Expenditures for one time only. 
A chapel. A government house. A community hotel for the 
lodging of travelers. A house for the vicar. A schoolhouse. A 
house for the officials. A penitentiary or house of correction. A 
soldiers’ quarters. A hospital. A jail. A warehouse. A build- 
ing for the land office. The same for animal husbandry. The 
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same for lodging and offices of the artisans and laborers of the 
administration. 

The sketch of the plan and report which I enclose to Your 
Excellency indicates the cost of the salaries of these different 
officials which, in my judgment, are absolutely indispensable in 
the new settlement which, situated at a great distance from the 
government, in an undeveloped district, invaded by hordes of 
savages and governed by a special law, need to cencentrate within 
their own limits all of the means of a vigorous local administra- 
tion, corresponding to the views and objects of their institution, 
in order to be able to exist and to flourish in a manner corre- 
sponding to the sacrifices made and to become, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, states of the federation. I do not fix the cost for the 
garrison which, in my opinion, should be provided in each district 
with a battalion of infantry, a detachment of cavalry and a small 
military staff and headquarters company and with a body of artil- 
lery and skilled engineers, who organized as an academy, could care 
for the instruction and regulation of the garrison. It would be 
well also for the garrison to engage in agriculture and stock rais- 
ing, lands being granted to them in fee simple to encourage in 
general home building, and the training of the soldiers. I do 
not fix the cost of the development of the settlement of the pre- 
sidios, forts, parks of artillery and marine however, for each dis- 
trict should be furnished with at least two packets or brigantines 
in order to facilitate regular monthly communication with the 
government. I do mention these, however, to complete the sys- 
tem I propose and I include them in the subsidy of the two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred thousand pesos mentioned. 

The government will encounter little or no difficulty in the 
formation of three of the districts which I propose to establish 
in California and New Mexico, granting that in these countries 
they have always depended and still depend constitutionally on 
the government. A subdivision, instead of being a drawback, 
would be of positive value to the federation and in consonance 
with the principles of fundamental law, and above all required 
for the security and conservation of all society. However, as the 
other two districts should be located in the jurisdiction of the 
states of Coahuila and Chiapas, this circumstance offers some in- 


convenience to the extremely delicate position of the govern- 
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ment. But what inconvenience is there which cannot be over- 
come by an illustrious administration, when dealing with a seri- 
ous matter of prime importance, which affects and should affect 
the entire federation? Undoubtedly the zeal of these states will 
support congress and the general government in its decision re- 
garding an enterprise launched almost in the same spirit as 
shown by the judicious legislature of Nuevo Leén two years ago 
if I am not mistaken, especially when it deals only with a lim- 
ited section—the province of Texas, which is the most endan- 
gered. It deals also with certain uncultivated lands in the state 
of Chiapas that are in the vicinity of two foreign powers. In 
view then of these lucid principles, of the reasons of public con- 
venience fully explained, and of the imperious rule of necessity 
(which knows no law, and allows exceptions to cases) in my 
opinion and I believe in the opinion of all reasonable Mexicans 
who are occupied with the sole interests and future fate of their 
native land, the government can and should propose to congress 
the establishment of the five districts which should constitute the 
barrier and the bulwark of the Republic and congress should 
consent and issue a constitutional law which governs and regu- 
lates them. I am convinced that this is the only and most 
effective means of preserving the integrity of the national terri- 
tory. I proceed to designate these districts. 

First: The territory included in the province of Texas, 
bounded [to the west] by Rio San Marcos and Rio Guadalupe, 
from their headwaters to their mouths; to the east by Rio Sa- 
binas in all the extent of its course; [to the south] by the islands 
of the Atlantic; and [to the north] by the Rio Rojo. This will 
form the district of Sabine, leaving the district of Bexar to the 
state of Coahuila. The capital of this district shall be located 
at the Bahia de Orcoquiza, for it is the best port of the North. 

Second: All the territory embraced between the range of 
mountains which divide the old settlements of New Mexico and 
the dividing line with the United States of the North, will form 
the district of los Apaches or of /os Cabezeras. Its capital will 
be situated on the banks of Rio Rojo. 

Third: The territories watered by Rio de Colorado de Occi- 
dente and Gila will form the district of the Rio Colorado de 
Occidente. Its capital will be located at the mouth of this river. 
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Fourth: The country included between the Rio San Buena- 
ventura and the limits of Alta California will form the district 
of Timpanoyos. This river is navigable for more than fifty 
leagues, and empties into the port of San Francisco, which is 
one of the most important in the world. This port should be 
its capital. 

Fifth: The region located between the Palenque and the 
country of Lacandones (embracing the boundaries between Guate- 
mala and the English colony of Valize), which the Rio Ozuma- 
cinta waters, will form the district of Ozumacinta. Its capital 
will be founded in the most convenient spot of interior naviga- 
tion of this river. 

We have seen that the process of civilizing the roving Indians 
who inhabit all of these regions, does not succeed under the 
purely theocratic system of the missions. Of a truth an illus- 
trious government (after centuries of bitter experience) should 
be convinced that this monstrous régime suited to the era of 
fanaticism of the Spanish people cannot fit in with modern poli- 
tics and much less with our social institutions. The United 
States and the Russians give us a notable example, and it is 
worthy of imitation. By means of their establishments and 
trading posts they have pacified these hordes and made them 
useful, without interfering with their customs and their beliefs. 
They train them for trade and commerce to meet new necessi- 
ties and customs, for they will finally be attracted by certain 
social principles which will guide and prepare the heart of man 
to embrace the spirit of a religion inspired by conviction and 
the ideas developed by reason. The establishments of these dis- 
tricts will doubtless facilitate the civilization of these people and 
then missions of clergy of ability will be welcome. They wil! 
preach a pure morality devoid of the frauds and ecclesiastical 
prejudices which far from making men useful, hedge them in and 
sink them in an abyss of abstract error most destructive to so- 
ciety and its well being. It is important that enlightened priests 
be sent now. 

By the way—and I have already mentioned them incidentally,— 
the Russians dominate a great part of the most northern part of 
America. They have formed a considerable number of establish- 
ments in the peninsula of Alaska and in the Aloentaneas [sic] 
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Islands | Aleutian?] Islands, not far from the Californias. Since 


181s they have established and fortified themselves in the Port 





of Bodegas within eight or ten leagues of the port of San Fran- 
cisco, that is, in the territory of Mexico, where according to the 
information that has been communicated to me, besides having 
fortified themselves, they have located a trading post and have 
considerably extended their settlements in the vicinity of Bodegas. 
I do not know by what right these dangerous foreigners took 
possession of that point whether it was by some transaction with 
the feeble and needy cabinet of Madrid, or by right of might. 
Let that be as it may, it is fitting that the independent govern- 
ment protest against this usurpation by the mediation of some 
friendly power, and, in view of the declarations of the cabinet of 
Russia, take all possible measures, to the end that this nation 
give up the place, or that it understand that this territory does 
not belong to it. Timely precaution saves many compromises of 
great political consequence, thwarts ulterior plans and inclines 
the friendly nations to take part. When it is not possible to 
remedy everything a protest leaves rights unimpaired and to a 
certain extent, protects the honor and dignity of a government, 
jealous of its obligations and rights. The establishment of the 
district of the Rio de Timpanoyos under the system which I de- 
scribe, would frustrate the private intentions of the Russians 
and would form the most effective guarantee to the security and 
defense of all those beautiful territories. If settled and fortified, 
the commerce of the Republic would also flourish. The time 
has now arrived for the government to remove all the obstacles 
which because of preoccupation and neglect, have caused the 
country to remain undeveloped for centuries, a great number of 
valuable products such as fine skins, pearls, coral, mother of 
pearl or alites, and tortoise shell found in the interior and on 
the coast of both Californias. 

The development of commerce, which is the vital principle 


of modern states, and the development of the sources of public 
wealth, which constitute the principal basis and foundation for 
cultured society, depend principally in Mexico on the progress 
of colonization and cultivation of the coast. Most unfortunately 
until now the interests and customs of a concentrated population 
dedicated specially to the mining of precious metals, the harm- 
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ful customs of the colonial system and the great unhealthfulness 
of certain coastal points, have opposed these advances. On the 
other hand the southern states and a part of those which compose 
the Anglo-American federation and the Antilles—which are as 
unhealthful as the coasts of the Republic, because they crowd a 
mass of farming population along their shores and river banks— 
encourage a mercantile movement of colonial products of many 
millions of pesos. This favors equally barter, circulation and 
the accumulation of capital. The balance of trade in Mexico 
does not offer these appreciable advantages, because of the lack 
of raw products with which to offset their foreign consumption, 
already considerably accelerated by civilization. Since a nation 
in its beginnings cannot reasonably be a manufacturing one be- 
fore being agricultural, it is necessary that an intelligent and 
foresighted administration, should lead it by its combined meas- 
ures to this branch of industry; then the Mexicans will increase 
their original capital five fold, which is the source and founda- 
tion of industrial enterprises. They will facilitate the matter of 
collection of taxes by dint of the largest circulation, naturally 
they will balance consumption of foreign goods by the exchanges 
of their farm products and will rival their neighbors, putting 
the traffic of the Antilles on the decline. The time is ripe for 
the nation to guard against being deceived by the false perspec- 
tive of the product of its mines. This source of wealth truly 
illusive because of its instability, will never offer the same profits 
and positive utilities as the cultivation of the fertile lands. This 
would afford an easy and prompt exchange as is the case in the 
ports and on river banks. On the other hand, the only products 
that the trade of Mexico offers in small quantities are common 
to the South Americans and the most considerable output— 
grain—which is on the decline, is not yet subject to monopoly. 
In Guatemala, Spain, and other points it has been planted and 
flourishes. The production of the millions of pounds of cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and wax, which the United States exports annually 
is surprising; and although we shall not be able to compete with 
them for many years because of the lack of labor, and because 
happily we do not have a million and a half slaves which we hold 
in bondage in contradiction to humanity and the rights of man, 
we claim by experience to have the greatest fertility and possi- 
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bilities in our soil together with a variety of climate. With the 
colonization project these products will flourish and be a benefit 
to the colonists along the vast extent of our coasts and princi- 
pally on the banks of Goazacoalco, Papaloapan, Tabasco, Ozuma- 
cinta, Tuspan and Tampico. Meanwhile in the districts of 
Sabine, Rio Colorado, and the Californias, many of these articles 
will grow along with flax, hemp, silk, olives, grapes, wax and the 
merino wool, which in general they will never be able to produce 
in the harsh climate of the north and which, combined with the 
precious products of pearls and coral, will form a vast and luci- 
ative trade in the new district. But in order to attain this happy 
result, it is necessary that the government exert itself, stimulat- 
ing the new population in these branches which should be par- 
ticularly protected and privileged. Consequently it would be 
well to form in each new district beginning at the Sabine, a 
model farm dedicated to the cultivation of flax, hemp, mulber- 
ries, olives, grapes, and the building of bee hives for the propa- 
gation of these species. Seeds and plants will be furnished free 
to the colonies. They will be promised a conditional reward in 
proportion to the progress which they make. With the same ob- 
ject there shall be established a vivary or preserve for sheep and 
goats of Tibe [sic] [Thibet?]. Both species live, though neg- 
lected, in Tehuacana, and for the lack of attention by the former 
administration, they are almost destroyed, or they have not in- 
creased as they should. The same is true of the draft horse that 
should be brought to Texas. 

For the encouragement of the industry in skins, pearls, coral, 
and mother of pearl, it would be well to promote companies in 
Europe, which, in concurrence with the Mexicans, would dedi- 
cate themselves at once to this object and to the colonization of 
the districts. However, in order to stimulate these companies, it 
is indispensable that the government obtain a law of exclusive 
temporary privileges that would encourage those who undertake 
these enterprises to advance expense money and a law that would 
inspire confidence and offer profits and securities which would 
spur them on and compensate them for the risks. No motive or 
fear shonid terrify an administration which understands business 


matters, which discerns the times, and which knows the services 


that these societies render and have rendered to the commerce of 
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the nations in remote countries, which on account of their dis- 
tance and crude nature do not offer other means for their culti- 
vation. Moreover this is especially true when it is evident that 
the trading houses of such companies surround the Republic from 
New Mexico to the Californias, and while the Anglo-Americans, 
English, and Russians of the district on the Columbia, of the 
Islands of New Caledonia and Aloentaneas make incursions into 
our lands and isolated coasts in search of skins with which they 
varry on a heavy trade. It would seem ridiculous and even laugh- 
able that we should fear those foreigners who arrive legally at cer- 
tain shores, which they already frequent secretly without any benefit 
or any profit to the nation. 

In my previous exposition I indicated to Your Excellency the 
manner, terms, and conditions of organizing and forming coloni- 
zation companies in order to settle the unoccupied frontiers, in 
conformity with the principles here given. It would be well for 
these establishments and for the development of industry, com- 
merce and maratime trade that these same companies have as an 
encouragement exclusive privilege for a definite time of hunting 
the fur-bearing animals—the otter, bear, deer, and the other use- 
ful animals, diving for pearls, coral and mother of pear! shells 
in the Californias. These privileges would overcome the diffi- 
culties of such an enterprise. They would aid in facilitating the 
settlement of and trade in those remote countries. These very 
companies would, at the same time, regulate the prices and sup- 
ply the things necessary for the operations and enterprises of the 
government and for the equipment of its employees and colon- 
ists. In fine, the progress of the operations of these corporations 
and the supplies consumed by the resident agents would contrib- 
ute to the increase and development of those excellent ports now 
abandoned. Lonely places would be enlivened with the blessings 
of development, and intercourse with civilized men. On the other 
hand if the right of competition in trade in enterprises of this 
kind were reserved for the Mexicans exclusion could not harm 
them but it could hurt the foreigners who are not acquainted 
with negotiations of the companies. The latter for their own in- 
terests would employ many natives. 

If, in addition to this measure which has proved by experi- 
ence, to be useful and expedient in all the neighboring countries 
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that surround us and which afford us foreign trading posts and 
privileges, the government would impose at the same time the 
peremptory measure of free ports in the new settlements, and let 
this privilege be given to San Francisco, Rio Colorado de Occi- 
dente, and the settlement destined for the capital of the district 
“Sabinas,” the population and the prosperity of these ports would 
doubtless be quickened, salaries of custom-house employes would 
be saved, for, in this case, a single port captain and one or two 
assistants would care for the policing of the custom-houses. With 
reasonable vigilance, they would avoid the abuses of smuggling, 
which would be attempted under the cloak of the freedom of the 
ports. It would be very difficult if not impossible to undertake 
this task in isolated points and those that are distant from the 
large cities. This regulation acknowledged to be useful for the 
development of the new ports or those in decadence, has caused 
the commerce of many countries to flourish and has fostered the 
growth of population, the insignificant sacrifice of revenue given 
up for a few years will superabundantly reimburse and indemnify 
the public treasury at the end of a certain period of time after 
having provided for the wants of a growing society or establish- 
ment which by its nature requires consideration from the public. 
Therefore in the hypothesis that the government pronounces it- 
self favorable to this resolution, I believe that it will be favor- 
able to the interests of our commerce along the coast, the na- 
tional traffic, and the security of the favored ports. I believe that 
this franchise should be confined to the commerce of the Mexicans 
and privileged foreign companies so as to obviate conflicts in the 
administration of the districts and for the government. 

And, if on establishing these settlements on the frontiers and 
on developing the general and specific rules of action that I have 
explained, the general government at the same time stirs the zeal 
and patriotism of the states, to the end that their government 
form other settlements in the different points of their respective 
areas, no less advantageous for the development of their agri- 
culture and interior and exterior traffic—how great and how 
rapid within a few years will be the agricultural and merchantile 
progress! How the population and riches of the Republic will 


of necessity increase! Results will prove this. These important 
oan 


objects will be attained and a complete system of useful sett 
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ments throughout the vast extent of the Republic will be formed 
by the settlement and development of Puerto de Guatulco and 
the eastern slopes of Sierra de Oaxaca towards the banks of Rio 
Sarabia, Mixes and Guaspala [?]; the Bahia de la Asension, Isla 
de Cosume and the Costa de Bacalax in Yucatan, the upper 
and the 


2 








stretches of the rivers of Tabasco, sierra de los Tustas 
Goazacoalco [Goatzacoalcos| and lower Tampico and Vera Cruz; 
the banks of Rio Bravo in the states of Tamaulipas, Cohaguila 
[Coahuila] and N. Leon the banks of the Nazas and Conchos 
Rivers in the states of Durango and Chihuahua; those of Rio 
Tuspan and Isla de Lobos in Puebla; the banks of the Zacatula 
and the Tula in Mexico, of the Panuco in Potosi, the ports of 
La Natividad and Valle de Banderas, and the banks of Rio 
Tololotlan [Rio Grande] and Islas Marias in Xalisco, and finally 
la Pimeria and frontiers of Sonora which abound in placer gold 
mines. 

In my former report I showed Your Excellency the conven- 
iences and advantages that would result for the government and 
for the advancement of its settlements especially at their begin- 
ning, by establishing a certain number of foreign families on an 
equal basis with the Mexican families defraying their transpor- 
tation, providing them with utensils and maintenance for one 
year. I showed the profits that would result to the settlements 
and to the Mexican colonists themselves by adopting this meas- 
ure which I now reproduce. I am certain that the government 
will embrace it in the new territorial law that I point out to you. 

I will limit myself to showing to Your Excellency that two 
or three hundred foreign families assigned to each district and 
whose expenses are paid by the government on the same terms as 
the Mexican families will not demand a great expenditure as is 
shown on the enclosed estimate. This would be the case especi- 
ally if ships were chartered, and no help be given them except 
from the point of embarkation, as it should be. However, in this 
event it is necessary to provide them with provisional lodging at 
the point of destination, and while they are being secured there 
is sufficient time to provide for it, with the help of the prisoners 
who, by the law of the sixth of April, are to be sent out for the 
public works of Texas. Taking for granted then the authoriza- 
he government, I would undertake to hunt 


} 
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for trustworthy, hardworking, country families and I would take 
them to their destination in Texas, as this is the point where the 
colonization is going to commence, but to do this it is indis- 
pensable that a previous contract be drawn up that will state 
the guarantee, concessions, and privileges to these families. 
These, when united with those sent out by private empresarios 
and the companies that will be formed later on, will, with the 
Mexican families result in a progressive system of colonization 
in the districts. It must be remembered that in the case of 
those that are sent to the Californias, it would be expedient and 
economical to route them by Guazacoalco to the Puerto de Hua- 
tulco, and from there to ship them to their destination. 

Finally, if the government succeeds in forming the new set- 
tlements, it must not weaken for lack of resources nor of dili- 
gent and educated men in whom it may place the delicate re- 
sponsibility of administration of these new institutions, once it 
decides to give its attention to the fulfillment of this enterprise 
which is so interesting and important. In its own secretarial 
departments and office, it will find men of merit that will fully 
discharge the office which is intrusted to them, and for the ad- 
ministration of the department of development there is more 
than a sufficient number of hardworking and educated foreigners 
who, by way of supplementing the Mexicans, would render much 
service, encouraged thereto by a concession of property. These 
like all employees should be rewarded and be furnished with 
hands for its cultivation. 

In short, Your Excellency, a special and general law of col- 
onization, development, and fortification for the security and 
preservation of the frontiers of the Republic, based upon the 
principles set forth in the diffuse but well-founded dissertation 
which I have just respectfully submitted to the consideration and 
profound wisdom of Your Excellency’s judgment, is evidently 
necessary. With its rigid and systematic application the national 
integrity of the territory of Mexico will be an axiom, and the 
encouragement of the population, agriculture, and public wealth, 
a demonstrated truth. Without this it will be a paradox. The 
passage of time, which clarifies everything, will I am sure con- 
firm both extreme conditions. The undertaking is difficult and 
delicate, I do not deny, but what grave and weighty enterprise 
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for diverse and important interests presents itself in simple form 
and without obstacles to mortals? None, no matter how small 
it be. Guided by these principles I am going to gather together 
the scattered bases in this and my former exposition. These 
added to or modified by congress and by the government with 
its accustomed learning will form the complex undertaking. 

1. Establishing districts, separated from their respective 
states and territories. 

2. Governing according to the uniform and general rule 
that I indicate. 

3. Exempting the new inhabitants for ten years from all 
charges and contributions without exception. 

4. Granting them the political rights of citizenship at the 
moment they establish themselves and build a home, arrange and 
co-ordinate their territorial property or own a shop, industrial 
or merchantile office. 

5. Giving their children a primary education in Spanish 
at the expense of the government during the first years and ad- 
ministering the sacraments and the spiritual training and justice 
in the tribunals free of charge. 

6. Distributing the lands to them as their own with the 
necessary condition that they be cultivated within a fixed length 
of time and in proportion to the number of families and their 
own capital and in keeping with their professions. 

v. Paying at least the passage for the first three years of 
the families that come to the settlements established by the gov- 
ernment. 

8. Providing them with the most indispensable implements 
of agriculture for one single time and with a ration of groceries 
of first necessity, for one year in cold climates and six menths in 
the temperate. 

9. Having the prisoners help them to construct their houses 
and to harvest their crops. 

10. Giving them medical aid and hospital facilities free dur- 
ing sickness. 

11. Encouraging among them, by rewards, the branches of 
agriculture, especially the culture of flax, hemp, olives, grapes, 
mulberries, bees, and the breeding of sheep, silk-worms, and 
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goats of superior quality, providing them with seeds, plants and 
animals for the purpose under certain conditions. 

12. Permitting them to introduce free of duty their furni- 
ture and baggage without being subject to custom-house or arsenal 
inspection. 

13. Permitting them to name a municipal council subject to 
the approval of the chief of the colonies as soon as three hundred 
families are congregated—a third part of them located in fixed 
houses. 

14. Allowing this council to elect an advisor or deputy-gen- 
eral to form in the place of the residence of the colonial govern- 
ment, a general council which will be presided over by the chief 
of the administration and will have control over the police, agri- 
culture, commerce, and in general over all matters of prosperity 
and development of the colonies. 

15. Declaring the principal port of each settlement free at 
least for ten years. 

16. Authorizing the government to organize colonization com- 
panies, granting them part of the vacant lands, to settle there- 
upon; keeping a relative proportion for the families whom they 
send, defraying their expenses of the trip, keeping a one-third 
or a one-fifth part for their own to sell or cultivate, and in- 
demnifying them for the expenses that they advanced to the 
families. 

17. Allowing only these companies and the Mexicans to have 
the exclusive privilege for some years of the trapping of furs, 
fishing, and diving for pearls, coral, pearl and tortoise shells 
and the right to establish trading houses and to trade in the new 
ports. 

18. Adjudicating the vacant lands of the frontier discretion- 
ally to the government which the latter shall divide into three 
parts. 

1. One part destined to their settlements and the concessions 
that they may see fit to stipulate with private empresarios of col- 
onization. 

2. Another to be distributed among the Mexicans who render 


or have rendered distinguished service to their country, and the 


companies that are organized. 
3. Reserving for the government the right to sell from time 
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to time as the same acquires value and to indemnify itself for 
the money that it advances for the establishment of the settle- 
ments and for the development of the branches of education and 
the public welfare of the federation, states or territories. 

19. Authorizing each one of the settlements to exercise the 
following powers: 

1. To propose the employees of the administration of his dis- 
trict, subject to the approval of the government and to fill them 
provisionally when vacant. 

2. To require all employees to recognize him as chief. 

3. To inspect all branches of colonization, to govern in things 
political, to handle the public treasury of the district and to ap- 
point the alcaldes of the new towns at the beginning. 

We are dealing with the dearest and most compromised inter- 
ests the defense, security and integrity of the Republic. Its 
progress and advancement demand that in all the branches that 
constitute the power and the strength of the nation honor and 
recognition be given its administrators. The most sacred obli- 
gations demand of the country a solid and systematized measure 
therefor. This lies within the responsibility of the government 
that rules the high destinies of the Mexicans. I feel flattered, 
Excellent Sir, that the project which I have the honor to submit 
to the approval of your eminence, will not be in vain, that you 
will stimulate the zeal of the national congress so that, in view 
of this fact, they will pass a general law of colonization, develop- 
ment and fortification for the frontiers that, at the same time, 
will, in a stable and permanent manner insure the integrity of 
the Republic and its future prosperity. In transmiting it to Your 
Excellency, I have the honorable satisfaction of expressing to you 
my profound respect and distinguished consideration. 

God and Liberty. 

Burdeos, November 30, 1830. 

Tadeo Ortiz | Rubrica]. 
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Statement that shows the number of employees of the frontier 


districts in question and the amount of allotments. 


SS Oe Be eS 


— it OD 


ll ee 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Government Section [Salary ] 

Political Governor, Inspector and Treasurer.......... 3,000 
SPAT Bee 1 [Ng ai 1,500 
errr tr te eer ee Tee eee Eee ee Tee 1,200 
ROME Baron re ey. ein Be RE ie i il a le Ri te 1,000 
ESP Te Pere ee ee Pere eee eee Tee Te 500 
NG i eae ca ei ee os ee easier ee ws 300 
Ee ee nae ree eee ee eee 7,500 


Section of Justice 


Advocate Judve of ist Instance.............02.02.0- 2,000 
ee POE ee Re eT ye ee 600 
i Re oan OO ee ee eee eee 400 

Nene ee ne or oS mia mines ois os elane wie Bia eS a See silane 3,000 


RR AS eh are fot ts fo oodib Gaia S'S SS Sa Mee! 1,200 
Military chaplain as an aesistant.................... 1,200 
Sextons connected with the church 600 
FO COLTON TL Le OT Ee ET Eee 1,000 
RNR per re aie ie stoi Wie ts cons hile wre rsiieleneiece 400 
MMR NR en cea te uk chee ake 4,400 
Section of Development 
i ceca beech ks shed cxed seesaw aes 1,000 
| POE CERT TEL TCT TRE TE TC TEE TC 600 
EO VARESE SAE Sea one 300 
RRR REN eee eee ei cink Ao abi bi a's osiaicel Seah aiere 1,000 
Se 5.0 SO I TOE eee 500 
PASE SU MRO ROBIN 55 (5 is oe io: 9206 0'6.10)'s 4% ener, eie de 100 
Se TN 6 wis vas ok he bee. d «Osis sein wes 500 
OC CET Ce CET TERETE TEES 500 
A I sd ieee snes seas eseess 500 
“ 


PT EEE £55 Wd'esduWad een acres 500 
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[Salary] 
4 Assistant hands for these establishments............ 600 
iis in Sp Nbiaiinrg mE WERE Rd ew mendes earerindes 600 
een ee ee eee 600 
a ee ee eT ee 1,200 
RSET GE co cotis Sina Vela ens Oude sd ace SS avers aralearataadichansens 1,200 
3 Masons Cush thihie higdbahraes re - 1,200 
1 Foreman of buildings and works.................... 300 
II ais ioc shte daca led alaanicsiiancahnonaipiocewsaatles 11,200 
Expenses for Public Buildings for One Single Outlay 

PE WG Nie tiakt kh AGI acd eka ewe ein see eraes 3,000 
PT ree eee eee 3,000 
EE OD URS 5 Dew Ee eeHes RETR wENO TES 3,000 
De Fe TN sites nder eckevresenseeeucowen 3,000 
eI a a ee eer 3,000 
EE LeceWenr ee nadiawe eer eeehwnna eeneeEDe Hes 3,000 
ten AIAN Se ca shy as eta ¥canca hls eres awerferscauaica vBirbr an aeai a: ews lasaheheeue ane SRS 1,000 
1 Cemetery ee eye Tree 1,000 
DR TR Sav sho htc sie ries aseseccaeeevens 1,000 
1 oP i CE Did pet Take be keene OK e Wem 500 
1 ee. spe ere te ert cet ae ee rere 500 
De I eh 40 ese REL wees eden ianaedednne 500 
DFE FN Sion swcdccaeesewans 500 
1 Building for Animal Husbandry.................... 500 

1 ™ “the mechanics and artisans—employees 
GE the AGMIMISIATION. «ooo 66. cceseie ee 500 

1 For expenses for equipment & furniture of these 
I i tic sl strate Roh Sea hae sleet ak ech n 300 
DE SN MUN ii csadixe wae nn nie wate 27,000 

General Statement 

ee Total 7,500 
eT EE: be a RR Men ka Yemrhwwdaces s 3,000 
- * Religion & Education.............. 1,400 
eee OT Oe ee ee ere 7 11,200 
[Annual operation expense].................6.. 26,100 
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INCIDENTAL EXPENSES FOR THE TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVELING 
EXPENSES OF THE FAMILIES WHO ARE SUPPOSED TO GO 
THERE TO LIVE 

[Salary | 


To pay for the transportation of 100 families calculated at 


PELE ONANAS SCO MGREN se o7sip 4:6 7< 5 ivce o/s ci sieaioiwi evens alee aise 5,000 
To pay for the maintenance of the 100 families for the 
same time and at the same rate..................... 5,000 
To pay for providing for implements of agriculture and 
for draft and domestic animals.................... 3,000 
See Ee Lee Cee oh iGisiubinthiscaaGaaweceeese $15,000 
pee ee er 26,000 
Sum total of last group of items 39,000 


Note.—From this statement a general idea can be formed of 
all the annual expenses of the administration in each one of the 
five districts without including those of its fortification and 
marine which cannot exceed annually 21,000 [pesos] which will 
be covered by the 300,000, it being interpreted to include even 
extraordinary expenses supposing that said garrison is on a basis 
of war. 


Burdeos, November 30, 1830. 


Alaman to Ortiz 
January 25, 1831 

I have received your official letter, Number 33 of the 31 of 
last October, in which you acknowledge receipt of the copies that 
were sent you of the law of the 6 of April last in order that they 
would serve you as a base for the relations that you open with 
the individuals who colonize in Texas. You add the comments 
you believe opportune in this particular. The honorable Vice- 
President to whom I made a report has been informed of all 
you said, and he orders me to say to you in reply that the gov- 
ernment is going to make convenient use of the points that are 
indicated and, that meanwhile you should exert yourself to find 
colonists that pay their own expenses of transportation and set- 





, 
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tlement counting in the resources that the law on this subject 


permits the government to dispense. 


January 25, 1831. 


Don Tadeo Ortiz. 


Alamdan to the Secrelaries of the House of Representatives 


> 


January 25, 1831. 


Most Excellent Sirs—Considering the necessity for proceeding 
in this matter with the promptness which its nature requires 
and remembering the difficulty that hitherto has been encountered 
in finding Mexican families who wish to settle in Texas and on 
other points of the frontier, His Excellency the Vice-President 
has been persuaded to have the following recommendations pro- 
posed to the legislative body: 

Considering the difficulty of colonizing with Mexican families, 
the government is authorized to invest in the establishment of 
certain foreign settlers part of the amount fixed by the law of 
April 6 of last year. 

I beg of you to put it before the legislative body and receive 


the expressions of my considerations. 


Ortiz to Alaman 
No. 58 January 31, 1831. 
Most Excellent Sir: 

I have informed Mr. Colinet and other agents for coloniza- 
tion contracts in Texas of the contents of Your Excellency’s note 
relative to this matter; and their replies thereto confined to ex- 
pressing their desire that this business be decided by the govern- 
ment as soon as possible, because of the harm which will be oc- 
casioned by delay. Besides, they annoy me with questions about 
the favors the government will grant to them as empresarios and 
to the families for whom they may contract. In order to satisfy 
them, I beg of Your Excellency to push forward both points and 
to communicate the result to me, for I can assure you that in 
my opinion this is the most effective means of encouraging such 
enterprises and to get useful and honorable families who will be 
especially helpful for founding the first settlements in Texas. 
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In addition to the franchise which I have previously mentioned 
it would be well to offer to the empresarios in fee simple a part 
of the lands they colonize, compelling them by virtue of this con- 
cession, to supply the families designated with the utensils and 
implements indispensable to domestic use and farming and to 
pay their transportation. The government contract should pro- 
vide these families for one year with provisions of first necessity, 
furnish them a provisional lodging, and some help for their first 
planting, using the convicts wherever there are any available. 
Should these advantages be granted to the pioneer families, this 
help would, without a doubt, contribute to their advancement, and 
also consolidate the system of colonization, and would encourage 
enterprises, resulting in economy to the government and mutually 
benefitting their interests and those of the empresarios. 

Please, Your Excellency, recommend them to the Honorable 
Vice-President to the end that they may serve for the guidance 
of the government. Accept the consideration of my profound 
respect. 

Tadeo Ortiz. 

Burdeos, January 31, 1831. 


Ortiz to Alaman 


21) 


No. 59. January 31, 1831. 


By the contents of Your Excellency’s note of October 27th, 
relative to my petition contingent upon my return to Texas to 
engage in the founding of its principal ports, I was informed 
that the government would decide the matter in a very short 
time. I have strong hopes that the Vice-President will assign 
me to that point and grant the petition that I directed to him 
under date of October 31 last. In this I asked to be authorized 
to secure sixty families, farmers and mechanics, and to carry 
them at the expense of the government by the most direct route 
to Galveston, in order to lay out the first foundations of the 
settlement and the development of the coast of said province. I 
hope likewise at every moment to be relieved of the office of con- 
sul which I now hold. My idea is to turn it over to the new 
vice-consul at the end of next May and to engage in the business 
of colonization, especially of Texas, during the other eight months 
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of the year, when this duty is finished, I expect to return with 
some families by the most direct route to the said province at 
the beginning of the coming year. 

Will you be good enough, Your Excellency, to inform the vice- 
president of my intentions, so that if they deserve his approval, 
as I request and expect because of his goodness, he see fit to 
send me the suitable instructions, and to furnish me the means 
of continuing to draw the same salary and in advanced quar- 
terly payments. While explaining this to Your Excellency, I 
have the honor of offering you the distinguished considerations 
of my profound respect. 

Tadeo Ortiz [Rubrica]. 

Burdeos, January 31, 1831. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
X 


Sunday the 3d October Cold night & morning wrote to 8S. A. 
Roberts, G. W. Sinks, and Daniel Lacy, all in answer to Letters 
received from them Paid off some notes I gave a few years ago to a 
Mr Rody— was introduced to Mrs Ferriss, find that my Friend 
Ferriss has a good taste, if her face is the mirror in which is 
reflected the Heart— she will no doubt make him a good wife— 
they spend the Evening at my house this is the birth day of our 
youngest Daughter Laura Eugenia was a little unwell is better 
now— 

Monday the 4th October weather same as yesterday a fire in the 
Chimney very agreable— send off mail to the East, wrote to can- 
field— also to Rueg, and vicente Micheli— by Ygnacio Santos, 
to Micheli I wrote respecting Patricio de Torres’s Estate; to Rueg 
about his Taxes on his Lands. C. M. Gould arrived from San 
Augustin Court adjourned in that County— quien Sabe que hay— 
payd to Mr Hutton five dollars for which he is to let me have Beef 
next District court— also agreed to pay the Taxes of Maria del 
Carmel Mora for 31.60 for Ben Miller $10.20 J. H. Holland $10. 
Joe Polvador $2.00 to be taken out of mi fees as Justice who 
issued the Executions against the persons defau[1l]ters for their 
Taxes— 

Tuesday the 5th very fine weather, Sale day to Day much land 
was sold for Taxes to day, charles Chevallier was the principal 
purchaser, a meeting was held in the Tavern, for the purpose of 
paying due respect to the President Elect General Sam Houston 
but it was an intire failure. B. Blake Esqr returned 

Wednesday October the Gth weather same as yesterday paid D. 
Rusk One Hundred & Twenty dollars I owed him. Taylor is about 
Starting for Austin, send by him for a copy of my Headright, 
Judge Terrill of San Augustin arrived to day stayed at my House 

Thursday the 7th muster day for the Officers composing the 
2d Regiment 'T’. M.— dito to morrow— and a big muster on Satur- 


day— I am out of that Scrape but should it be necessary to fight 
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the Enemies of our Country I shall like usual be ready— confound 
this thing Called drill, I never liked it, nor ever will like it, unless 
those who do drill know more than I do, about the matter— 
Judge Terrill left early this morning for San Augustin, mail from 
the East arrived brought many letters— none for me, translated 
a Spanish Document for Mr Moore the Son in Law of Mrs. Will- 
bourn’s for which he owes me $2.50 par funds, news was received 
to day that the Mexicans have destroyed San Patricio and two other 
Places on the Extreme western Frontier, burnt the Houses took 
what Property they could, and destroyed the ballance, and took 
all they did not kill as Prisoners to Matamoros, I hope this may 
not be true, but it is very probable, inasmuch as that Frontier, in 
fact like all the rest of our Frontiers, is intirely unprotected. 
what next? 

Fryday the 8th October very warm weather— some little Sick- 
ness, my negro woman Susan Sick— the negro woman hired of 
Capt English sick my wife has to Cook— sorry for it, but we get 
clean well cooket dinners, eta, news was received that Doctor 
King the founder of Kingsborough and Judge Martin, who lately 
visited this Country, died at Vicksburgh, or on the River Mis- 
sissippi of Yellow fever— this is a great loss to this Part of Texas. 
Doctor King was an interprising man and the Country near the 
three forks of Trinity will be trown back at least five years— un- 
less some very strong effort is made by his Heirs or successors to 
carry on the work which he begun— wrote a long letter to the 
Editor of the Red Lander about the Houston meeting**— wrote 
to the Editor of the Huntsville Alabama Democrat— Capt vail, 
and Mr Gibson of Natchitochez arrived in Town, I look upon 
them as two Sharks let loose amongst small fish— neither care a 
cent for Texas, nor would for a moment defend her from her 
Enemies, yet the first one obtained a Head right— when actualy 
a resident citizen of the United States the other I do not Know 
very well but they deserve a notice in my diary 

Saturday the 9th very warm weather— too much so— Battal- 
lion musters to day, a great many People in Town, mail from west 
arrived, nothing new. 

Sunday 10th October very sultry warm weather send off mail to 
west and north, send to the Telegraph the Resolutions passed last 


Public Meeting in Nacogdoches in The Red-Lander, October 14, 1841. 
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Tuesday night in relation to an invitation to general Houston to 
a Public Dinner,— 

Monday the 11th rain last night, a great deal to day— send off 
Eastern mail wrote to general David B. Morgan respecting his 
two Leagues of Land in this County, wrote to the Red Lander 
about matters and things in general especialy a piece signed 
a regular Tax payer**— the Justices of the Peace of the County 
met to day as a Board of Roads & Revenues, Esquire Jno M 
Watkins’s resignation was received and accepted, and I was unani- 
mously elected associate Justice of the County Court in his place— 
made a trade with Captain English to day for a quarter of a 
League & Labor granted to Maria del Carmel Mora. being the 
interest I own in said Tract he is to pay me in all this week 
$300.00 Texas Treasury notes and $300.00 in good notes on solvent 
persons in this County for my share in said Land, and as the 
whole of the title is in my name I am to make him a Bona fide 
deed to the whole of the League & Labor, provided he can make 
an arrangement for James S. Mayfields quarter he owns in said 
Land, Capt Vail and Mr Gibson left— (no one wept at their 
leaving) several strangers in Town. Herriott the man who made a 
copy of the County map is in Town as drunk as usual— bad wine 
in a good Barrill or visa versa, he has a good Education but makes 
bad use of it a pity! and a pity tis a pity— 

Tuesday the 12th of October very warm, showers of Rain— 
occasionally— this is the aniversary of the Patron Saint of this 
Town, and formarly Bull fights, feats of Horsemanshipp and many 
other Demonstrations of joy might be seen amongst these once 
enslaved, yet contented People, but all their glory like their race 
is gone to the Shades— to day Mr W. P. B. Gaines arrived from 
the United States, have not conversed with him much, Mr Payne 
of Magnolia left here today my youngest chield Laura took sick 
this morning, better in the afternoon, Doctor Starr in attendance— 
Doctor Johnson of Melrose in Town to day, Mat Sims and myself 
have talked about getting the Contract to run the mail from this 
Place to Epperson’s Ferry, more of this hereafter if we agree 
(and get the Contract )— 

Wednesday the 13th very warm weather last night rain— and 
cold weather before morning— meeting of the nightingale Clubb 
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last night, Mat Sims President /!? — three gentlemen who arrived 


last night at Mr Whitleseys’s Tavern whose names I could not 
learn left for Austin this morning— Mr J. F. Ham came in Town 
this Evening, got the order to Partition the land of Maria del 
Carmel Mora, Theresa Yabarbo, & Maximano Ybarbo, as parts of 
the Heirs of Clita Flores wife of Ygnacio Ybarbo & one of the 
Heirs of Jose Flores decd agreed to meet at Vital Flores on Monday 
next, received 30 blls Corn part of my purchase of Adam James. 
brought up by John Dorsetts’s wagon for one fourth of the articles 
received at the Plantation 

Thursday the 14th October Cool morning— started at day break, 
with Richard Parmalee Esqr to Ruegs’s old place, where the old 
negro Adam lives, of which I purchased Hoggs, corn eta— Charles 
my oldest son went with me, was very much delighted at the Trip, 
found the Place in tolorable good Order, a pity that Rueg ever 
left it, he would now have a Stock of 5000 head of cattle— but 
we [do] not see all things ahead, passed Blufford Mitchels Place 
looked at Mr Brichtas’s Place, poor Business arrived at the Rancho 





at 3 P. M. Set all hands to digging Potatoes, had a good supper, 
and the most desirable, a good Bed— slept soundly— 

Fryday the 15th October Cool night, warm day. two waggons 
arrived which I had previously engaged One of Teodore Dorsett, 
and the other of Smith, a free man of Color, whom I pay the One 
fourth the Produce (Corn Potatoes eta ) the Hawl— loaded One 
waggon, saw all the Hogg[s] 44 in number 9 Sows (big) 1 Boar 
(big) 6 Barrows (big) 20 Shoats about 30 o[r] 36 lb and the rest 
small Pigs— I am not sure if Mr Parmalee will take the half of 
them, which I bought of Adam James as his part. I do not care 
if he does, because the rest are Ruegs, and in my charge & I have as 
leave 44 as 22 to take care of— directed the Other waggon to be 
loaded, and left— dined at B. Mitchell’s very hospitable at his 
House— a fine old Lady is his wife arrived at home at dark— 
Mr Jasper in Town— drunk Herriott dito— mail yesterday 
nothing for me. 

Saturday the 16th October 1841 weather moderate— many 
Persons in Town to day— received Two waggons from Ruegs’s 
Rancho loaded with corn Potatoes an Pumpkins, mail arrived from 
the west & north, nothing new— no Letters for any body— re- 
ceived from Wm K. English Three Hundred dollars in Texas 
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Treasury notes agreably to our Contract for my fourth in the 
League and Labor of Land granted to Maria del Car[{me]1 Mora. 

Sunday the 17th weather same as_ yesterday— dispatched 
mails, paid $350.00 Texas monay to mail Boy north of this on a 
draft from the Secretary of State, on account of Postage due by 
me eta— the above amount makes up the sum of $650.00 of the 
whole amount of the draft filed in my office— 

Monday the 18th weather in Statu quo. dispatched Eastern 
mail; after dinner Mr Generis returned; went out to vital Flores’s 
accompanied by Mr F. J.Ham & John Noblett for the purpose of 
making the division between the lands of the Heirs of Clita Flores 
ded, arrived after dark 

Tuesday the 19th weather same.— the Commissioners appointed 
to divide the Land, were Sworn in eta commenced the Survey 
agreed to run of 1000 acres being the Shares of Two of the Heirs, 
to be divided afterwards— having seen the Surveyor fairly Started 
and my presence not being wanted, [ returned Home, arrived at 
home at 4 P. M. in the Evening General Houston and his Lady 
arrived from San Augustin, Mrs Houston is unwell, Doctor Fos- 
gate an eminent Phisician accompanies the general. Major Reily 
arrived— from Houston. 

Wednesday the 20th weather turning cool— General Houston 
addressed the Citizens to day at 2 P. M. in the Court House— 
the House full of People— General Houston proved to the Satis- 
faction of all that the denunciations which were reported to have 
been made in a late Speach at Houston were false; and that Mr 
Cruger the Author is a Liar, it is my opinion that every thing in 
the Shape of an exitement against General Houston has intierly 
subsided— and there exists at present no difference between the 
People of this County, and General Houston exept the Cherokee 
question— amongst those who differ with the general upon that 
question I am One— and this is an Honest difference of opinion 
to which every free man is intitled— had a Ball at Mr Whitlesey’s 
came home at one A. M. on 

Thursday the 21st October weather turned Cold during the 
night, the mail from the East came in to day high political Exite- 
ments in the United States, the Beligerent Parties in Shelbyville 
have surrendered to Judge Terrill of this Judicial District, god 


knows how long Peace may prevail amongst them— genl Houston 
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still in Town— J. 8. Roberts made his appearance to day— I 
belive his Sins were forgiven by the general! !*° was the Election 
to be run over again general Houston would get nearly all the 
votes in Town, 

Friday the 22d last night a heavy white frost omitted to state 
in my yesterdays journal— that I paid Mr Generiss of Bexar 
$150. Texas Monay on account of a note I collected against B. 
Chirino in favor of Juan Cortez of Natchitochez. there is now 
about Eleven dollars in par funds coming to the firm of Dangerfield 
& Generiss the Ballance of said debt— Mr Generiss left here this 
morning for New Orleans General Rusk returned from the Red 
River Counties Several of the gentlemen Delegates arrived on their 
way to Austin, had a very fine Party at Mr Charles Chevallier’s 
Mr and Mrs Mayfield Gels Rusk, & Houston and Lady eta all 
there— Doctor Irion and Lady, dito— heard of the Death of one 
of Mr Jno Dursts Childern— a beutifull girl died yesterday, or 
the day before, I am sorry for it— Major Reyley returned in the 
Evening 

Saturday the 23d a very heavy frost last night, destroyed all 
tender Summer plants purchased of Jno 8. Roberts, (who pur- 
chased of Robin Casey) all the Land below my field between the 
two Bayous Lanana and Banito paid him One Hundred Dollars in 
Hoggs— which he has received— Placide my youngest son still 
Sick. Eugenia is sick with the fever, hope it is not serious— Genl 
Houstons Horses— gone run away on yesterday— Doctor Johnson 
of the Town? of Melrose got married last night to Miss Amanda 
Engledowe. Hurrah. for us — 

Sunday the 24th October 1841 last night weather moderated a 
little, send off western mail, Dined at Charles chevalliers, the 
Dinner was given to Gel Houston, Major Reyley was present 

Monday the 25th frost last night, general Houston here vet— 
send off mail to U. 8. wrote a communication to Canfield of the 
ted Lander—dined at Miss Anne Simmons, Genl Houston,— 
teiley— Thorn eta passed a very pleasant afternoon, had the 
pleasure of Mrs. Houston’s playing a tune on the Piano, She is 

*Roberts was one of the citizens of Nacogdoches who signed the com- 


munication to Lamar commending his Indian policy. See The Red-Lander, 
October 14, 1841. 
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a first rate musician, on the Piano forte & guitar— on which latter 
instrument she exells— 

Genl Houston made a Deed to Eugenia of a square of ground 
in the Town situated East of Raguets’s Lott, bounded South by 
Douglass, or Pilar Street north by Main Street, & East by the 
Street leading in front of my Dwelling House, and which is called 
after me. Sat as associate Judge in Probate Court, to settle Doc- 
tor Starrs administration Business— on Douglass’s Estate. 

Tuesday the 26th October frost, heavy frost last night general 
Houston got his Horses back, which he had lost; last night. This 
morning at 11 A. M. left here for Doctor Irion’s House near the 
Angelina 

Wednesday the 27th weather changed last night to a mild 
warm, a Company of gentlemen Serenaded last night much grati- 
fied— major Reiley in Town yet— Capt Daniel, H. Vail & Lady 
arrived yesterday from Sabine Town 





NOTES 


The Rosenberg LInbrary.—Dr. James K. Greer requests the 
editors of THE QUARTERLY to enlarge the statement of his in- 
debtedness to the Rosenberg Library of Galveston, Texas, for the 
copy of the Ammon Underwood Journal (THE QUARTERLY, 
XXXII, 124-151). He worked from a photostatic copy of the 
original made by the Rosenberg Library. The editors of THE 
QUARTERLY gladly make this statement and welcome the oppor- 
tunity to express their warm appreciation of the activity of the 
Rosenberg Library in collecting and preserving the source mate- 
rials of Texas history and of its generosity in making such mate 
rials available to historical students. 


E. C. B. 
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